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GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF NEW MEXICO. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1s, 1560. 


of land for the establishment of an orphan asy- 


Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill providin \| lum for the benefit of the Indians in the Territory 
air. hk alse . read ¢ e J 


for a geographical survey of the Territory of New 
Mexico; which was read a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


CAPITOL BUILDINGS OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill making 
appropriations for the completion of the — 
buildings of the Territory of New Mexico; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to | 
the Committee on Territories. 

PENITENTIARY BUILDINGS OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill, making ap- 
ee for the completion of the penitentiary | 
uildings of the Territory of New Mexico; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

MILITARY ROAD IN NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill to provide | 
for the completion of the military road from Fort 
Union to Santa Fé, New Mexico; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

BRIDGES ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE. 

Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill providing for 
the construction of four bridges across the Rio 
Grande, in the Territory of New Mexico; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

TERRITORY OF NEVADA. | 

Mr. OTERO also introduced a bill to organize 
the Territory of Nevada; which was read a first 


and second time, and referred to the Committee | 


on Territories. 


“BLUE MOUNT COLLEGE, KANSAS. | 


Mr. PARROTT introduced a bill to enable the 
trustees of Blue Mount College to preémpt a cer- 
tain quarter section of land; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

NEW LAND DISTRICT IN KANSAS. 

Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill to create 
an additional land district in the Territory of Kan- 
sas; which was read a first and second time, and 
referred to the Committe? on Public Lands. 


PUBLIC HOSPITAL IN KANSAS. 


Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill making | 


an appropriation for a public hospital at Fort 
Leavenworth, in Kansas Territory; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

LANDS FOR RAILROADS IN KANSAS. 


Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill granting 
lands to the Territory of Kansas, in alternate sec- 


tions to aid in the construction of a railroad there- | 


in; which was read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill to re- | 
eal an act entitled ‘* An act to admit the State of | 
Kansas into the Union;’’ which was read a first || 


and second time, and referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 
SETTLERS ON MIAMI LANDS. 
Mr. PARROTT also introduced a bill to afford 


relief to settlers on the Miami lands, in Kansas 


‘Territory; which was read a first and sccogd time, || 


and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
STATE COBSTITUTION FOR NEBRASKA. 


Mr. ESTABROOK introduced a bill to enable | 


the people of the Territory of Nebraska to form 
a constitution and State government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Mr. ESTABROOK also presented the memo- 
rial of J. F. Tracy and others, asking for a grant 


a2 


of Nebraska; and moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COBB. I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. I think it should be 
sent to that committee. 

Mr. ESTABROOK. It contemplates the bene- 
fit of the Indian tribes,and should be sent to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Cosp; and it was not agreed to. 

The paper was then referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


LANDS FOR RAILROADS IN Moraska. 


Mr. ESTABROOK also introduced a bill to 
grant lands, in the Territory of Nebraska, for the 
construction of certain railroads therein; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is the call completed ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I move thatthe rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union. 

DISCHARGE OF SHIPS’ CARGOES. 

Mr. ELIOT. Will the gentleman allow me to 
offer a resolution ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I give way for that purpose. 

Mr. ELIOT. I was absent from the city yes- 
terday, when the State of Massachusetts was 
called. I ask leave of the House now to offer a 
resolution. 

There being no objection, 

Mr. ELIOT offered the following resolution; 
which was read, considered, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of further legisla- 
| tion concerning the time within which merchant vessels 
may be discharged of their cargo after entry at the port of 
discharge ; and to report by bill or otherwise. 


NEBRASKA CONTESTED ELECTION. 

Mr. CAMPBELL presented the memorial of 
Samuel G. Daly, contestifig the election of Ex- 
PERIENCE Estaprook,as Delegate from Nebraska 
Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
of Elections, and ordered to be printed. 
| ABUSES IN THE NAVY-YARDS. 

Mr. MORSE offered the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be requested 
to communicate to this House the report of the board of 


|} naval officers, directed, some time during the year 1859, to 
| inquire into abuses in the navy-yards. 


Mr. FLORENCE. That is just what we deem 
right. 
The resolution was agreed to. 





CONDUCT OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FLORENCE. ‘I do not want to debate 
the subject to-day, but I desire to enter a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SHerman] were 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department. I will look into the subject 
before to-morrow. Inthe mean time, I desire to 
have the motion to reconsider entered. 

H The motion was entered. 


SHIP PIERS ON THE DELAWARE. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. -I ask the 


unanimous consent of the House to introduce a 
| bill, which I neglected to introduce when the State 
of Pennsylvania was called. 

There being no objection, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania, thereupon in- 
| troduced a bill for the repair of the United States 
ship piers at Chester, Newcastle, and Port Penn, 
| on the Delaware river; which was read a first and 
| second time, and refesred to the Committee on 
| Commerce. 

DESKS IN THE HALL. 





Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


I rise to a ques- 
tion of privilege. 


I refer again to the subject of 
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desks on the floor, contrary to the order of the 
House. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What 
rentleman’s motion? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [ask that the order 
of the House shall be executed, and its officers 
instructed accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ventleman desire to have done? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I understand that 
there is an order on the subject of these desks, 
and that it is always in order to demand its exe- 
cution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not 
aware of any order of the House that remains 
unexecuted, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The order was 
made on the 3d of March last, by a resolution 
adopted by the Thirty-Fifth Congress, in these 
words: 


** Resolved, Thatthe superintendent of the Capitol exten- 
sion be directed, after the adjournment of the prasent ses- 


is the 


What does the 


| sion of Congress, to remove the desks from the Hall of the 


House, and make such arrangement of the seats of mem 
bers as will bring them together into the smallest convenient 


” 


space. 

There are now more than a dozen desks, thus 
ordered to’ be removed, within the Hall, and I de- 
sire that the proper officer be directed to have them 
removed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
sires to say, that he cannot undertake to say what 
the Speaker will regard it his duty to do in the 


| matter. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The order 
has been executed, and is now functus officio. 
THE PRESIDENTS ANNUAL MESSAGE. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


I now insist on my motion 


| to suspend the rules. 


The motion was agreed to 

The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Wasn- 
BURNE, of [llinois, in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the last annual message of the 
President of the United States; on which Mr. An- 
person, of Missouri, was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I would like to know 
whether it is the understanding that no vote shall 
be taken this evening? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unabie to 
inform the gentleman from Hlinois. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Well, I would like to 
make the suggestion that no vote shall be taken 
this evening, either in committee or in the House, 
except to adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 

| proposition of the gentleman from Hlinois? 
Mr. BURNETT. I object to it. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Missouri, Mr. Chair- 
man, the present political aspect of this country, 
and the condition of parties, evidendy demand 
that a Representative a the independent 
position which I have the honor to do upon this 
| floor—responsible to no party; bound by no po- 
litical organization; controlled by none of the 
political elements of the country; responsible 
alone to an intelligent and independent constitu- 
ency, who have confided to my guardianship, in 
part, their great national interest, trusting alone 
to the honest And patriotic exercise of the discré- 
— powers with which they vested me— 
should, at least, indicate to them, and perhaps to 
the country, the views which he entertains, and the 
principles by which his legislative action will be 
_ guided, in reference to the great questions that 
now agitate the public mind. 
I regret to say, sir, that in no period in the his- 
tory of this vast Confederacy has the great ‘ pa- 
triotic heart’? been more violently agitated and 
| more intensely concerned, in reference to the future 
destiny of this Republic, than it is to-day. The 
fearful clements of discord that now disturb its 
peace and tranquillity, are urged on with a degree 
of bitterness, malignity and recklessness, superin- 
| ducing an alienation of feeling, interest, and senti- 

raent between the two sections of the Union, that 
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must ere long, unless arrested, result in a train of || flow from it, to act up to all the requirements of 


the most terrible and disastrous consequences that 
has ever before afflicted this great nation. Periods 
of excitement and agitation have often occurred 
since the foundation of this Government. A glow- 
ine and patriotic devotion to the Union, however, 
soon caused them to pass away. The wounds that 
had been inflicted were rapidly healed, and the 
great body-politic again and again moved on with 
lisaccustomed vigor, quretudy and harmony. But, 
sir, | greatly fear that the clements of malevolence 
and secuonal strife, now abroad in this land, are 
of a more permanentand terrific character. They 
have been directed and controlled by political dem- 
agogues and fanatics, of a consummate tact and 
ability. Mercenary men, who have slowly and 
gradually infused into the public mind their per- 
nicious aud destructive principles, and who are 
now on the eve ofattacking, through the machin- 
ery of the General Governmeut, with a bold and 
defiant hand, the great citadel of our rights, the 
Constitution of the United States—thx great writ- 
ten compact by which alone the rights and equal- 
ity of the sovereign States of this Confederacy can 
be pre St rved, 

Sir, ut that eve ntful period when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted by the fathers of the Republic, 
and accepted by the sovereign States of the Union, 
slavery, negro slavery, was an eXisting Institu- 
tion im twelve of the thirteen States of the Con- 
federacy. A large majority of the members that 
composed the convention and originated and 
formed that federative compact, were the absolute 
owners of slaves. It was a domestic institution 
that had been introduced and established by the 
Puritan fathers, and perpetuated and fostered by 


theirdescendants. It was regarded, at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, as one of 


the institutions of the country, to be preserved 
and protected by that sacred instrument. From 
that day to this it has reeeived the sanction and 
protection of the ex« cutive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of the Federal Government. It was 
an tnstitution in regard to which all of the States 
possessed the power, in the exercise of their indi- 
vidual sovereignty, to dispose of, whenever the 
people, in their wisdom, might deem it proper and 
expedient so todo. We know that the climate 
sud productions of the North rendered slave labor 
unprofitable, and that it was the lustinctive prin- 
ciple of gain, the philanthropy of dollars and cents, 


by which they were impelled to rid themselves of 


what they now, with ** pretentious picty,”’’ call 
the sin of slavery, ‘the sum of all villaimies.”’ 
They effected it under the disguise of what they 
falsely termed gradual emancipation; the true defi- 
nition of which was the grant of sufficient time to 
enable most of them to sell their slaves to the plant- 
ers of the southern States. That being accom- 
plished, many of them now, in a spirit of phari- 
saical zeal and wild fanaticism, insist that slavery 
shall be abolished in all the States of the Union; 
that itisan ** inhuman and infamous institution,”’’ 
‘*a relic of barbarism, alike offensive to civiliza- 
tion and Christianity.”’ 

These men of the North, whose fathers were 
originally responsible for the introduction of sla- 
very; who clemored for and carried on the Afri- 
can slave trade up to 1808, the last day of its con- 
stitutional limitation; who invested the proceeds 
of human beings sold into perpetual bondage, in 
land, houses and stocks; whose wealth, power, 








the Constitution, and yield a hearty assent and 


enforcement to all its obligations. This proposi- | 


tion, I presume, will not be denied by any honest, 
atriotic, Union-loving citizen of the non-slave- 
iolding States. And yet, strange to tell, this 
provision of the Constitution, so essentially and 
indispensably necessary tothe protection of south- 
ern property,and without which the Constitution 
never would have been ratified, has been either 
publiely and defiantly violated or utterly disre- 
garded in the northern States. 

In 1850, Congress, in the exercise of this power, 
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and with a view to the protection of slave prop- | 


erty, cnacted what is termed the * fugitive slave | 


act.”’ In less than ten years one half of the 
non-slaveholding States have, by legislation, at- 
tempted—and that successfully—to, prevent the 
execution of this law, and deny to us the means 
provided by the Coustitution for the reer pture of 
our fugitive slaves. Is not this a palpable viola- 
tion of good faéth on their part? Is it not a great 
enormity, of which we of the South have the 
right to complain—bitterly complain; and which 
should, very naturally and justly, lessen our re- 
spect for the people of the North, and create in 














are arrested by some honest, constitution-loving 


| Democrat, and ré@turned to their masters; but nine- 


teen twentieths are never recovered. If they reach 
the abolition city of Chicago, they are forever 
lost; for it is as much as a man’s life is worth to 
attempt to reclaim his property after it gets into 
the hands of the abolition thieves that infest that 
city. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to remark—for 
I do not intend to argue the question; we of the 
South think that the ume for argument is past— 
that we honestly and conscientiously believe that 
the very best condition in which the African can 
be placed is that of slavery. We believe that a 


| master is necessary to the support, comfort, and 
happiness of the slave—necessary to the promo- 


tion of his highest interests as a moral, social, 
and religious being. We are satisfied that the 


| history of the African race proves most incontest- 


ably that they are unfit, intellectually and morally, 
for self-government—for the enjoyment of civil 


liberty. Ourknowledge and observation as to the 
| effect produced by freedom on those manumitted 


| in our midst (and we have a much larger number 


our bosoms feelings of indignation and enmity | 


towards them? Suppose the horses and cattle of 


the people of Lllinois, a State adjoining my dis- | 


triet, should escape from their owners to Mis- 
souri, and we should refuse to surrender them, 
and absolutely seek, by legislation, to prevent 


them from the recovery of their property: would | 


they not have a right to complain? Would they 
not be justified, in the estimation of all civilized 
and Christian people on earth, in denouncing us 
as thieves and batleve } Would it be possible for 
them to entertain for us sentiments of common 
respect, orfeelings of ordinary friendship? Would 
they not regard us unfit for the association of hon- 
dtuhle wen? Would they not cease all intercourse 
with us, socially and commerciaily ? Can the peo- 
ple of the North, then, expect us to treat them 
differently, while they continue to rob us of our 
slave property by legislation and underground 


railroads? The Black Republican party, how- | 


ever, undertake to justify such conduct, by the 


assertion that negroes, being human beings, are | 


uot property, and therefore entitled to their free- 
dom. 

This pretended justification, false in theory and 
cruel in practice, cannot avail them, without de- 
liberately, wilfully, and knowingly trampling the 
Constitution under their unhallowed feet. It is 
the only protection we have afforded to us in the 
Union, for the preservation of our property, and 
if they refu » to yield to us this constitutional 
guaranty, can they, ought they, to expect us to 
remain tn the Union and submit to it? Mr.Web- 
ster, in his speech at Capon Springs, Virginia, in 
1851, said: 

**] do not hesitate to say and repeat that if the northern 
States refuse willfully and deliberately to carry into effect 
that part of the Constitution which respects the restoration 
of tugitive slaves, the South would no louger be bound to 


| observe the compact. A bargain broken on one side is 


and influence have been principally augmented by || 


slave labor, and who would literally starve with- 
out the commercial intercourse of the slave States, 
are now demanding that we shall surrender our 
slave property to satisfy their ideas of humanity 
and freedom. Is not such demand presumptu- 
ously unreasonable, and insolently unjust? They 
declare, however, that it is not their purpose to 
interfere with the relation of master and slave in 
the States. Now, | propose to test their sincerity 
by their conduct and acts. 

The great compact entered into between the 
sovereign States of the Confederacy—and which 
cach was bound faithfully to observe—declares 
that 

** No person held to service or labor in one State under 
the laws thereot, escaping into another, shall; in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor ; but shall be delivered up on the claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 

Now, Laffirm that it is the duty of the northern 
States, claiming the protection of the General Gov- 


ernment, and participating in all the blessings that | 


broken on all sides.”’ 

Were they situated as we are—entertaining the 
same views in relation to negro slavery that ave 
of the South do—would they submit to it? Is it 


not taxing our patriotism to an extent that we | 
cannot endure and retain our self-respect? Do || 
they not suppose that it is hunniliating to the 


South to behold them in the full enjoyment of the 
rotection and benefits of the Constitution and 
nion, and they denied them? Do they think it 


reasonable to conclude that American citizens, | 


who have been taught from their infaney to know 
and appreciate their rights, and to guard them 
with a vigilant and determined pespere to allow 
no violation of them, will long submit to such 


wrong and oppression? If they do, I can only | 


say that in my judgment they are most certainly 


and fatally deceived. 


I have the honor of representing, in part, a 
State bounded on the north,east, and west by 
free States; my district extends one hundred and 
twenty miles along the line of [llinois; my con- 


| stituents lose every year not less than thirty or 


forty thousand dollars’ worth of slave property. 
They are persuaded and aitled, in most instances, 
by the abolition Republicans of Hlinois. ; It is 
very seldom that we ever recapture one after he 
crosses the Mississippi river, the dividing line be- 
tween Missouri a ens. Occasionally they 


of free negroes in the slave States than you have 
in the free States) establish, incontrovertibly, that 
the greatest misfortune that can befall the negro, 
in a great majority of cases, is to have bestowed 


| upon him his liberty. 


And at this point in my remarks, I desire to 
read the following extracts from a letter of Com- 
modore Stockton, addressed to Daniel Webster 
in 1850: 


“1. Of all the races of men with which history and travel 


{| have acquainted us, there is none so sunk beyond all hope 


of self-restoration as the African on his wide continent. In 
ignorance so utter, that he is elevated hittle above the brute ; 
in superstition so gross, that it drags him even lower than the 
brute; without a thought of liberty, he is the sport of tyranny 
in its lowest, meanest, and most cruel forms ; he has noth- 
ing he can call his own; he has no idea of God, of justice, 


| of moral obligation, of the rights of persons or property. In 


a word, * Africa has long forgotten God, and God has aban- 
doned Atrica—but not, | tru-t, forerer.? From sacha land 


| and such a conditiou—sold, bartered away by his country- 


men—the slave was brought to these shores while we were 


| colonists and subject o British law. Here he is in a civ- 


ilized and Christian country ; he has more opportunities of 
enlightenment than he would have had in Atrica; tHe is, as 
a general rue, treated with kindness ; he is protected trom 
waut in sickness and old age’ and is, on the whole, better 
off Sater, happier, than he would have been in his native 


| country. 


“2. But, in the second place, with the moral character 
of the act bringing the slave to this country, we have noth- 
ingto do. We find him here; the thing is done. So tar 
as the shive-trade is concerned, we have acted on that, and 
abolished it. Shavery was introduced in other times and 
under other auspices. It cxisted when the Government was 
established 5 aa institution which could not be got rid of— 
which had, of necessity, to be tolerwied. Slaves had beeu 
made property in the colonies by British law. The Goy- 


| ermnent found it an existing*institution, and the Constitu- 





tion lett it so—of necessity imperative and uncontroliable— 
to be acted on exclusively bY the States; subject to the 
molding and changing and controlling opinions and con- 
sciences of those concerned. 

“3. In the third place, every considerate man sees that, 
in the present condition of things, slavery cannot be imme- 
diately and absolutely abolished. We must reason about 
things as they are—not as we might wish them to be. The 
slave is property ; he became so by a law of our common an- 
cestors ; he was left in that condition by the law of our com- 
mon fathers, who founded the Republic. The burden of this 
purchase should be borne, in all justice, equally by our citi- 
zens, and we are not ready to pay the price. But if we were 
ready, he is not in a condition to take care of himself. He 
bas not the culture, the training, the experience, necessary 
to selt-dependence. And where is he to go? No reflect- 
ing man is prepared to say he is willing to have three mil- 
lion slaves turned loose in the States, to fill the prisons and 
poor-houses and alms-houses of the country, or to live by 
plunder on the community. What, too, is to be his lot for 
the future in such a case? Is he to live in our midst as a 
marked and degraded being, through all time, or are we 
prepared to place him on an equality with us, civilly and 
socially? Are we ready for amalgamation ? 

“If the toleration of slavery—if the permission for its 
existence in any part of the Union was a great national 
crime—when, and by whom, was that crime committed? 
At the formation of the Government, at the adoption of the 
Constitution, and by the Washingtons, the Roger Sher- 
mans, the Hamiltons, the Madisons, the Franklins, the 
Pinkney@ of the land—by such men as Livingston and Pat- 
terson oe and Dayton of my own native State, ap- 

roved and sanctioned with unparalleled unanimity by the 
North and South. Under its auspices, + ew not say with 
what giant strides the Repubfic has adv@nced to greatness 
and prosperity, nor that Heaven has smiled propitiously 
upon our conmon heritage.” 


Sir, | have no hesitation in asserting that the 


condition of the negroes in the South is far bet- 
ter than thousands and tens of thousands of those 


persons in the free States, who are dependant 


| 


Fi 


upon the avaricious monopolists and nabobs of 
the North for the small pittance they receive for 
their labor; and who, with their families, are 
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doomed to eat the bread of sorrow and poverty. | 


Let the Republican party, whose sympathies are 
so deeply excited in behalf of the negroes of the 
South, go and look upon the paupere d thousands 
and tens of thousands of their white brethren, 
throughout the northern States of the Confeder- 
acy, and bestow upon them their philanthropy 
and charity, inst a of teaching their misguided 
people, by their doctrines and professed _princi- 
ples, toexpend their money for pikes and Sharp’s 
rifles, with which to murder their brethren of the 
South. 


whose heart-rending wail is heard every day in 
the midst of their large cities. Let them go and 
minister to the wants of suffering humanity at 
home, and let us and our domestics alone, who 
are never in want for food, clothing, or shelter. 


=? 


The unfaltering determination evinced by the 4 


North to deprive us of our slave property, at the 
veril of our peace, our lives, our families, our 
iomes, and the Union, manifested in so many 
unmistakable ways, has produced, in the bosom 
of a majority of the southern people, a feeling of 
dislike, yea, I may almost say, hatred, towards 
the people of the North. It is useless to disguise 
the fact. Ll announce it with emotions of regret. 
The southern people regard those men who are 
engaged in carrying on this ‘irrepressible con- 
flict’’ against themastheirenemics. By the doc- 
trines they inculcate they induce others to rob us 
of our property—they render it less secure every 
day; and let me assure you, in all honesty and 
sincerity, that unless this Black Republican party 
is disbanded, and its programme of principles and 
policy changed, self-preservation will imperiousl y 
demand a dissolution of our social, commercial, 
and Federal relations with the North, ora surren- 
der of our preperty, and submission to the most 
humiliating inferiority. One or the other of these 
alternatives is inevitable; which of the two we 
will accept, no man of honor or spirit can doubt. 

Sir, the people of the South everywhere are 
being fully aroused to the impending daagers that 
surround them. The innocent blood of Vir- 
ginia’s sons is crying to them from the ground, 
and they know not but the day and the hour are 
near by when other portions of their fair heritage 
will be drenched in blood, and they shal] hear the 
agonizing cries and bitter lamentations of théir 
own wives and children. Sir, [am no alarmist; 
1 utter but the words of soberness and truth, when 
I aver that the great body of the southern people 
are firmly and resolutely resolved to submit to no 
additional infringements of their constitutional 
rights. j 
after another, until patriotic forbearance ceases to 
be a virtue. 

Now, sir, I desire simply to state (not argue) 
what the South demands, and is entitled to, it she 
is to be permitted to occupy a position of equality 
with the rest of the Union: 

1. That the fugitive slave act shall remain upen 
the statute-book, and be faithfully executed. 

2. That the territories of the United States— 
being common property, held in trust by the Gen- 
eral Government for the benefit and joint occu- 
pancy of the people of all the States—shall be 
tree for the people of the South to take their slave 


property; and, if necessary, the protection of the || 


General Government shall be extended to it. 


3. That if other slave States shall be formed | 


out of the common territory, with a constitution 
republican in form, they shall be admitted into 
the Union upon an equality with the thirteen ori- 
ginal States. 

4. That slavery shall not be interfered with in 
the District of Columbia, or other territory of the 
United States, by the General Government. 

5. That there shall be no restriction upon the 
inter-State slave trade. 

These the southern States regard as great con- 
stitutional rights, necessary to the preservation 
of the South and her slave property; and when- 
ever denied, she will, in my opinion, absolve her- 
self, either by revolution or otherwise, from all al- 
legiance to the Union, and take the consequences, 
whether for weal or woe. > 

Sir, let me now call the attention of the country 
to some of the rights that have been wrested 
irom the slaveholding States, the denial of which 
would have prevented forever the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Did our patriotic fathers 
ever suppose that the time would come, in the 
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Let them go and expend their money | 
and their sympathies upon the suffering thousands | 


They have yielded to the loss of one | 


history of this Republic, when the people of one 
portion. of the Confederacy would not be per- 
mitted to travel, cither by water or land, through 
the other portion, with a female slave, to wait on 
their families, or nurse their children? If I desire 
to bring with me my wife and infant child to this 
District—the capital of*the nation—that 1 may 
enjoy their society while [am here transacting 
the business of the country, lam compelled to 
ro to Illinois or elsewhere, and hire a white ser- 
vant, though I may have a dozen female slaves at 
home unemployed. The Constitution, I admit, 
authorizes me to bring my property here, But does 
not evéry man know, even the distinguished gen 

tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] that it is in- 
operative for the protection of my slave property 
in passing through the free States, and especially 
Ohio? And who have brought about this diseased 
public sentiment, but the very party with whom 
that gentleman is now acting? Societies are also 
formed in their midst, whose avowed purpose it 
is nd emissaries among us to seduce and 
entice away; material aid, convey- 
ances, and protection, furnished to enable them 
to escape beyond our reach; and the very thieves, 
their aiders and abettors, who are engaged In it, 
sustained and honored at the North. 

We are boldly told upon this floor, in the tone 
of self-satisfaction, that if the y see our property 
escaping from us they will not lifta hand to save 
it. fecling and senument of 


to si 


our slaves 


This is evidently the 
a majority of the Black Republican party of this 
House, with whom the conservative gentieman 
from Ohio (Mr. Corwiy] is acting, and seeking, 
by the influence of his great name and great tal- 
ents, to elevate to the administration of this Gov- 
ernment. And this same party publish and send 


among us incendiary books and papers calculated | 


and designed to incite our slaves to arson, mur- 
der, and insurrection. You associate in your plat- 
form polygamy with slavery, and denounce usas 
criminals and barbarians; and yet you call us 
your brethren; ¢ Xpect us to remain upon terms of 
social intercourse with you; to patronize your 
merchants and workshops; to buildup your cities, 
and enrich your people. If the southern people 
continue longer to do it, unless you change your 
conduct towards them, [ can only say, that the y 
ignominiously ‘* kiss the hand that smites them,;”’ 
and deserve, and should receive, the universal 
contempt and execration of mankind, 

But, sir, this is not all. Men from the North, 
educated in the school of Sewarp, Garrison, Phil- 
lips, and Beecher, and their allies, have invaded 
the territory of a sovereign State, murdered her 
citizens, and sought to place weapons in the hands 
of her slaves, with which to massacre her men, 
women, and children, and spread death and deso- 
lation throughout her borders. This infamous 
and atrocious act has been indorsed by a portion 
of the people in all the non-slaveholding States. 
The prominent actor in this deed of treason, mur- 
der, and insurrection, has becn eulogized as a hero 
and proclaimed a martyr. On the day when he 
was required, by the violated laws and offended 
majesty of a sovereign State, to satisfy the just 
venalty of his enormous crimes, the ** northern 
veart’’ manifested its grief, and poured out its 
sympathy for the thief and the murderer, by the 
tolling of bells, the firing of cannon, religious cere- 
monies, and public meetings, at which the entire 
South were denounced, in a spirit of unsurpassed 
bitterness and malignity. 

Now, sir, while I do not believe that the ma- 
jority of the people of the North indorse or ap- 
prove of the act of John Brown, yet it is evident 
that the infamous and atrocious sentiments enun- 
ciated by his sympathizers are the natural and 
legitimate fruits of the general and incessant war 
made upon the South by the Republican party 
and its adjuncts—Garrison, Phillips, Beecher,and 
their fanatical clan. 

The mission of the Black Republican party is 
to render slavery odious and detestable in the eyes 
of the northern people. They denounce the slave- 
holder in the most bitter and vindictive terms. 
They apply to him the most violent and oppro- 
brious epithets, by speech and resolution, in the 
pulpit and the press. And thus they sink the 


character of the southern people in the estima- 
tion of the North, and produce in their bosoms 
feelings of rancor and hate; and, in consequence 
of this course of conduct, similar feelings are ex- 
| cited in the breast of the southern people against 
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them; that feeling is unquestionably increasing 


in the South to a most fearftl extent. 
I now predict, that unless a revolution shall 


take place in the public senument of the North, 


(of which I have no hope,) within the next twelve 
months, no man from that sectiog of the Union 
will be permitted to travel aol the southern 
States, unless he brines with him evidences of 
conservative feelings aud sentiments towards the 
people of the South and its domestic institutions, 
Self-protection will impose upon the South the 
necessity of such action. 

Senator Wane, of Ohio, the representative of 
the Black Republican party of that State, said, in 
1856: 

“There is really no Union now between the North and 
the South; and he believed that no two nations upon the 


earth entertain feelings of more bitter rancor towards cach 
other than these two nations of the Republic.”’ 


Sir, L concur with that Senator, and aver that, 
in my opinion, this hostility between the North 
and the South—I mean that portion of the North 
that belongs to the Sewarp and Garrison school 
of politics—is equally as strong as that which ex- 
isted between the people of the colonies and Eng- 
land during our revolutionary struggle. We think 
that youractual and purposed violation of ourlegal 
and constitutional rights, considering the relation 
that we sustain to you, is more oppressive and in- 
sufferable than those committed by the mother 
country against the cofnies; and if you shall sue- 
ceed in obtaining the control of this Government, 
and seek to enforce your avowed slave policy—as 
lunderstand it,and asf shall presently present it— 
I cannot see how the South, if true to her rights, 
her honor, and her self-respect, can submit. She 
cannot, she will not, be forced to remain in the 
Union, except upon termsof equality. Thesouth- 
ern people are warmly devoted to the Union and 
the Constitution, with its guarantees enforced. 
They remember with holy affection the mighty 
sacrifices that were made, the priceless blood that 
was shed, toachieve it. They dwell with delight 
upon the glorious associations and hallowed mem- 
ories that cluster around it. They appre ciate, in 
all its length and breadth, the value of the Union. 
But when it fails to afford to them, their families, 
and their property, the security and: protection 
which it Sen Ocal io do; when its plain pro- 
visions are perverted, and made the instruments 
of their oppression, they will not, they ought not, 


' to hesitate fora single moment to sever every tie 


that binds them to the Union. 

I am not, sir, to be regarded as a disunionist, 
I pray God that the day may never come when 
this Union shall be dissolved. 1 fervently hope 
that the ** sober second thought’’ of the people of 
the non-slaveholding States will enable them to 
see the breakers ahead that must inevitably dash 
the ship of State to atoms, and that they wil 
speedily reverse their action, observe the guaran- 


' tees of the Constitution, and again seek to restore 


the fraternal feeling that once existed’ between the 

northern and southern sections of the Confeder- 

acy. . 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to state distinetly 


| to the House and the country, what we of the 


South understand the legislative programme of the 
Black Republican party to be, s rould they obtain 
the control of the Government; it is— 

1. To abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

2. To exclude slavery from all the Territories 


| of the United States, and thereby restrict it to its 


present limits. 

3. To prohibit the slave trade between the 
States. 

4. To repeal the fugitive slave act, or so modify 
its provisions as to render it inoperative. 

5. To remode! the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if necessary for the accomplishment of 
these purposes. 

That these unconstitutional and oppressive 


measures will be adopted, should they obtain tho 


control of all the departments of the Government, 


| I conclude is evident, not only from the declara- 


tion of their leaders, but from the principles which 
they avow. The declared and fundamental axioms 
of their creed are: ** That all men, without dis- 
tinction of color, are entitled to the enjoyment of 
liberty. That the institution of slavery 1s a sin; 
that slavery is a relic of barbarism; that it is a 
crime against God and mam; that it is founded ta 
injustice and cruelty; that it shall and must be 
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abolished.’’ Entertaining these false and fanat- | 


ical heresies, appealing as they do to the worst pas- 
sions and prejudices of the northern people, driving 
them onward, step by step, in their mad career, 
I must confess that [ see but little hope for the 
perpetuation of this Union: They ought to know, 
and do know, that the southern people never can, 
and never will, submit to the enforcement of their 
creed. They ought to know, and do know, that 
the principles and policy for which they are con- 
tending will, if reduced to practice, disrupt every 
tic that exists between the two sections of the Con- 
federacy, and rend asunder every ligament that 
binds this Union together. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the country to the principles, declarations, 
and purposes of the leaders of the Black Repub- 
lican party, as expressed by themselves, in order 
that I may not be charged with having misrepre- 
sented them: 

Senator Witson, Republican, of Massachu- 
setis, said: 

“Let us remember that more than three million bond- 
men, groaning under nameless woes, demand that we shall 
cease to reprove each other, and that we labor for their de 
liverance. 

“fT tell you bere to-night, that the agitation of this ques- 
tion of human slavery will continue while the toot of a 
slave presses the soil of the American Republic. 

“We shall change the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and place men in that court who believe with its 
pure and immaculate Chiet Justice, John Jay, that our 
prayers will be impious to HedVen, while we sustain and 
support human slavery.’ 

Senator Sumner, Republican, of Massachu- 

, , 
setts, said: 

“The good citizen, as he reads the requirements of this 
act, (the fugitive slave,) is filled with horror.’ * * = * 
** Here the path of duty is clear. | aim bound to disobey this 
act.”?> * * * * Sir, will not dishonor this home 
of the Pilgrims and of the Revolution by admitting—nay, 
I cannot believe—that this bill will be executed here.”’ 
Charles Sumner, October, 1850, in Boston, and August 26, 
1852, in the United States Senate. 

Senator Sumner, November, 1855: 

** Not that I love the Union less, but freedom more, do I 


now, in pleading this great cause, insist that freedom, at | 


all hazards, shall be preserved.”’ 

WituiaMm H. Sewarp, Republican, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, said: 

« The Constitution regulates our stewardship. ‘The Con- 


stitution devotes the domain to union, to justice, to de- | 


fense, to welfare,toliberty. But there is a higher law than 
the Constitution, which regulates our authority over the 
domain, and devotes it to the same purposes.’’ 


Josiah Quincy, a Republican, of Baston: 
y> | 


“'The obligation incumbent on the free States to deliver | 


up fugitive slaves is that burden, and it must be obliterated 
from the Constitution at every hazard.”’ 

Horace Mann, a Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, said: 

“f have only to add, under a full sense of my responsi- 


bility to my country and my God, I deliberately say, better | 


disunion, better a civil or servile war, better anything that 
God in his providence shall send, than an extension of the 
bounds of slavery.’’ 


Mr. Buruincane, a Republican Congressman, 
said: . 
“The times demand, and we must have, an anti-slavery 


Constitution, an anti-~avery Bible, and an anti-slavery 
God.”’ 
BuRLINGAME, again: 

* When we shall have elected a President, as we will, 
who will not be the President of a party, nor of a section, but 
the tribune of a people 5 and after we have exterminated a 
few more miserable doughtaces from the North, then, if the 
slave Senate will not give way, we will grind it between 
the upper and nether millstones of our power.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, a leading Repub- 
lican of the West, said: 

*— believe this Government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and halftree. Ido not expect the house to fall, 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or the other. Ejither the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public niind shall rest in the belief that the course of ulti- 
mate extinction, or its advocates will push forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States—old as weil as 
new, North as well as South.” 


General James Watson Webb, a Republican 
leader, said, in the Philadelphia convention: 

“If we wnat to the Abolitionists} fail there, [at the 
ballot box,] what then? We will drive it [slavery] back, 
sword in hand, and, so help me God! believing that to be 
right, I am with them.” 

Horace Greeley, a Republican: 

“7 have no doubt but the free and slave States ought to 
be separated. Thé Union is not worth supporting in con- 
nection with the South.”’ 

General James Watson Webb, a Republican 
editor: 

“On the action of this (the Republican) convention, 





depends the fate of the country ; ifthe Republicans fail at the H as its consummation wil! be beneficent and its reward glo- 


ballot-box, we will be forced to drive back the slaveocracy | 


with fire and sword.”’ 
The New York Tribune, while the Nebraska 
bil was before Congress: , 
** Better that confusionshould ensue ; better that discord 


should reign in the national councils; better that Congress 
should break up in wild disorder; nay, better that the Cap- 
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rious. Itrequires to follow only this simple rule of action : 


, to do everywhere and on every occasion what we can, and 


itol itself should blaze by the torch of the incendiary, or | 


fall and bury all its inmates beneath its crumbling ruins, 


than that this perfidy and wrong should be finally accom- | 


plished.” 

Judge Spalding, of Ohio, in the 
convention: 

‘In the case of the alternative being presented of the 
continuance of slavery or a dissolution of the Union, Lam 
for dissolution, and I care not how quick it comes.”’ 

These declarations of the leaders and organs of 
that party conclusively prove that it is their de- 
termined purpose never to cease their assaults 
upon the institution of slavery until it is abolished 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must) or 
the Union dissolved. 

Sir, we are told by Republicans in this House, 


Republican | 


and the aiders, abettors, and sympathizers of their | 
party, in my own district and State, that the lead- | 


ers of the Democratic party and such politicians 
as myself, outside of that organization, are re- 


sponsible for the slavery agitation with all its fear- | 


ful consequences. 
I propose, for a moment, to examine into this 


responsibility, and ascertain, if I can, where it | 


rests, 
tion of the rights of slaveholders commenced in 
1820, when my own State, with a constitution, re- 
vublican in form, applied for admission into the 
Union. She was resisted by the Senators and 
Representatives of the free States on account of 


| herslavery toleration. A violent and fearful strug- 


| exactions of the North came near culminating in | 


gle ensued which was finally setted by the adop- 
tion of the unjust and unconstitutional Missouri 
restriction, prohibiting slavery north of 36° 30’. 
Mr. Jefferson, knowing that the southern people 
were joint owners with the northern people in all 
the territories of the Union, and entitled to an 
equal participation in the enjoyment thereof, never 
uttered a truer prediction than when he said, in 
reference to the Missouri restriction, that— 

“A geogmphical line, coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 
angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, and every 
new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.”’ 

And in the same connection, he said: 

‘* | regret that I am now to die in the belief that the use- 
less sacrifice of themselves, by the generation of 1776, to 
acquire selt-government and happiness to their country, is 
to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions 
of their sons ; and my only consolation is, that 1 have not 


to weep over it. If they would but dispassionately weigh | 


the blessing: they will throw away against an abstract prin- 
ciple, more likely to be effected by union than by secession, 


not to neglect or refuse to do what we can, at any time, 
because, at that precise time, and on that particular occa- 
sion, we cannot do more. Circumstances determine pos- 
sibilities.” * ” ° 2s of . - ° 

“Correct your own ecror, that slavery has constitutional 
guarantees which may not bé released, and ought not to be 
relinquished.” ° * * You will soon bring the 
parties of the country into an effective aggression upon 
slavery.”’ 

Such, sir, was the ominous language of the 
embodiment of Black Republicanism—* slavery 


_must be abolished,’’ not limited, ‘* and you and 


I remark, sir, that the first serious agita- || 


they would pause before they would perpetrate this act of | 


suicide on themselves, and treason against the hopes of the 
world.”” 

To quict this agitation, and save the Union from 
anarchy and civil war, the South patriotically 
surrendered her just rights, and yielded up to the 
people of the North the occupation of the entire 
territory north of 36° 30’. The people of the 
North, however, were not satisfied with this hu- 
miliating concession on the part of the people of 
the slaveholding States. Abolition societies were 
soon formed; the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was demanded throughout the 
North; abolition petitions by the thousand were 
poured in upon Congress; and the slavery agita- 
tion continued increasing, year after year, up to 


1850, when the dangerous doctrines and unjust | 


| the dissolution of the Union; when another com- 


promise was again effected, by another sacrifice 
on the part of the South, by the admission of Cal- 
ifornia as a free State, before she had even been 
organized into a Territory. 

This compromise, solemnly agreed upon by the 
statesmen of the North and the South, as a final 
adjustment of the slavery question, produced but 
little abatement in the terrific storm that had been 
gathering in the North ey through the in- 
strumentality of Witiiam H. Srewarp, WiLson, 
Sumner, and their abolition confederates. I 
should remark, however, as I pass along, that in 
1848, at Cleveland, Mr. Sewarp made the follow- 
ing proclamation to the people of the non-slave- 
holding States: 


| ‘Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can be 
| ameliorated. It can be and it must be anottsueD, and you 
| and I can and must do it. The task is as simple and easy 
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I can and will doit. You will soon bring the par- 
ties of the country into an effective aggression 
upon it.’ The avowed object of Mr. Sewarp 
then was, and still is, a continued aggressive war 
upon the constitutional guarantees of slavery, 
which he and his satellites, backed by the dis- 
eased public sentiment of the northern people, 
are urging on, with the most reckless pertinacity 
and resolute determination, to its final result—the 
dissolution of the Union. 

In 1851, a few months after the compromise 
measures were adopted, we hear the honorable 
Senator, Henry Wirson, from Massachusetts 

> b J 4 
ai an abolition festival in the city of Boston, thus 
speak: 

“Sir, allusion has been made, to-night, to the small be- 
ginning of the great anti-slavery movement, twenty years 
ago, when the Liberator was launched upon the tide. These 
years have been years of devotion and of struggles, unsur 
passed in any age or in any cause. But, notwithstanding 
the treachery of public men, notwithstanding the apostacy 
for which the year 1850 was distinguished, I venture to say 
that the cause of liberty is spreading throughout the whole 
land, and that the day is not far distant when brilliant vic- 
tories for freedom will be won. We shall arrest the exten- 
sion of slavery, and rescue the Government from the grasp 
of the slave power. We shall blot out slavery in the na- 
tional capital. We shall surround the slave States with a 
cordon of free States. We shall then appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men, and, in a few years, notwithstand- 
ing the immense interests combined in the cause of oppres 
sion, we shall give liberty to the millions in bondage. [Ilear, 
hear.}] JT trust that many of us will live to see the chain 
stricken from the limbs of the last bondman in the Repub- 


| lie! But, sir, whenever the day shall come, living or dead, 
| no name connected with the anti-slavery movement will 
| be dearerto the enfranchised millions than the name of your 


guest, William Lloyd Garrison. [Prolonged applause. ]”’ 
Thus you perceive that this slavery agitation 
and excitement was. still kept up by the distin- 
guished men of the North, notwithstanding the 
compromise measures of 1850; and you hear one 
of the great leaders of the Black Republican party, 
second only in command to WitiiaM H. Sewarn, 


| eulogizing in the most eloquent and enthusiastic 
| terms, William Lloyd Garrison, the advocate of 


doctrines and principles that lead to the commis- 
sion of treason, murders, and insurrection in the 
South. You hear this Senator in the city of Bos- 
ton, the great metropolis of Massachusetts, once, 


| not now, renowned for her patriotism, her devo- 


tion to the Union and Constitution, announcing to 
the people of that ancient Commonwealth: 

‘We shall arrest the extension of slavery and reseuc the 
Government from the grasp of the slave power; we shall 
blot out slavery in the national capital ; we shall surround 
the slave States with a cordon of free States; we shall 
then appeal to the hearts and consciences of men; and, in 
a few years, notwithstanding the immense interest com 
bined in the cause of oppression, we sliall give liberty to 
millions.”’ 

And yet we, who lift our voices in defense and 


vindication of our just and constitutional rights— 


| yea, our homes and firesides—are denounced by 


those who call themselves the conservative men 
of the North and the South, as ‘ agitators’’*— 
yes, we must fold our arms and wrap ourselves 
up in the cloak of *‘ conservative dignity,’ and 
wait until the incendiary’s torch is applied. God 
save me and my constituents from such conserva- 
tism! If the people of the North will attend to 
their own legitimate business, and let us and ours 
alone, the troubled waters will soon subside, and 


| peace and tranquillity, fraternal feeling and hap- 


iness, reign throughout this mighty empire. Sir, 
if this Union is lost, the responsi ility, in time 
and eternity, will rest with all its crushing weight 
upon the heads of the northern people. 

Sir, I should have remarked, in order of time, 
that, as far back as 1848, the great leader and 
representative of the Black Republican party, said, 
at Rochester: 


‘* Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter 
ested or fanatical agitators, and therefore ephemeral, wis- 
take the case altogether. it is an irrepressible conflict be 
tween opposing and enduring forees; it means that the 
United States must and will, either sooncr or later, become 
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. 
either entirely a slavehokling nation, or entirely a free-labor | 
nation. Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina 
and the sugar plantations of Louisiana will ultimately be 
tilled by free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans be- 
come marts for legitimate merchandise alone, or else the 
rye and wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and 
to the production of slaves, and Boston and New York be- 
come once more markets for trade in the bodies and souls 
of men.”’ 


Sir, does not every man know that Witiiam 
H. Sewarp never believed that the United States 
would ever become an entirely slaveholding na- 


tion? Did he not know that the people of the || 


slavcholdi@® States had never intimated a desire 
to introduce slavery into any of the free States of 
the Union; that they attended to their own affairs, | 
and did not meddle with the internal concerns of 
other States? Did he not know that slavery would 
never exist in any country or climate where it was 
not profitable? What, then, did he mean by the 
‘* irrepressible conflict between opposing and en- 
during forees?’’ He simply meantthat there was 
to be an unceasing war waged by the people of 
the North against the South, and that it could 
never be repressed. He meant it as an appeal to 
the North to unite her forces for a mighty onset 
upon the institution of slavery—an enduring and 
deadly conflict, in which he expected that victory | 
would perch upon the black and blood-stained ban- 
ner of the North. And yet, with the voice of the 
commander ringing in our ears, and the gathering 
storm in sight, we are told that if we warn the 
people of the South of approaching danger, we are | 


** agitators.”’ 


Sir, whatdo we behold in this House? A power- 
ful sectional party, with not a representative from 
the fifteen slaveholding States upon this floor, with 
but one vitalizing idea in their platform, ‘‘the abol- 


ing on with triumphal strides to take possession | 
of thisGovernment, and bya fouland preverted use | 
of its machinery to crush out the life-blood of the 

South; to wrest from her people their constitu- | 
tional rights, and drench the hearthstones of her 
citizens with blood. And yet we, who are seeking 
to defeat them and prevent, if possible, the terrible 
consequences that threaten us, are charged with 
being ‘‘agitators.’’ Sir, I must confess that I 
never see or hear the charge made, ina slave State, 
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by the enemies of the Constitution and the Union, | you, in this, the hour of our country's extrem- 
| ity, to coéperate with them, and not to give aid 


with the hateful banner of sectionalism and abo- 
litionism thrown to the breeze, with the mottoes 
“inscribed thereon, ‘* Slavery must be abolished: 
you and IT must do it’-—** No more slave terri- 
tory ’’—** No more slave States admitted into the 
Union’’—* No fugitive slave act’’"—** No peace, 
no security, to slaveholders’’—the northern wing 
of that party turned traitor to its principles, the 


| Constitution, and the Union, and marched into the 


ranks of the ‘irrepressible conflict’? party; the 
southern wing, bold and patriotic, stood to their 
arms until the American people passed upon their 
principles the verdict of condemnation. Thus 
repulsed and cut to pieces, that army, too, has 
disbanded; and its scattered forces and dismem- 
bered fragments are now driven to the necessity 
of enlisting under some other political banner. 
There is, at the present time, but ong great 
party resisting the aggressions of this destructive, 
sectional, anti-slavery party. It is a party that | 
Whigs and Americans, shoulder to shoulder, have | 
resolutely fought for a quarter of acentury, upon 


many political battle-fields; a party towards whom || 


they and I have entertained the most bitter ani- | 


| mosities and violent prejudices; a party that they 


| gtincts. 
| compels us to ac 


and [ have denounced from the most patriotic in- 
A proper regard, however, for truth, | 
Amit that under their administra- 
tion of the Government, checked and controlled, 
in no small degree, by the doctrines of the Whig 
party, we have risen to the proudest eminence of 
any nation on earth, in all that constitutes true 


| greatness and prosperity, Though their poliey, 


| stitution and the Union. 
ishing of slavery in the United States,’’ march- || 


| ing us on towards a most fatal termination of our | 


without having my suspicions aroused that those || 


who make it sympathize with Black Republican- 
ism ; secretly desire the success of that party with- 
out having the manliness and honesty to avow it. 
Mr. Chairman, I was raised and educated @ | 
Whig, taught the science of politics in the school 
of Clay and Webster, and ever delighted to march | 
under their standard and fight for the American 
and national principles that were emblazoned upon 
their banners. The Whig party was emphati- 
cally a national party from its infancy to the day 
of its dissolution. Patriotism, conservatism, har- 
“mony, and union were among the distinguishing | 
characteristics of that great party. It embraced 
within its patriotic arms the entire Union; it knew 
no North, no South, no East, no West; it stood 
firmly and persistently by the Constitution and 
the Union; it inculeated the principles of strict 
obedience to the Constitution, the laws, and the 
treaties of the United States; it deprecated all in- 
terference growing out of the relation of master 
and servant; it abhorred sectionalism, and sought 
to encourage fraternal intercourse and strengthen 
fraternal feelings among all the citizens of this 
Confederacy. Its paramount object was the pros- 
perity and greatness, peace and happiness, of this 
Republic. I rejoice to say that it left the impress 
of its principles and policy, to some extent, upon 
the face of the nation. I remember, with pride 
and satisfaction, that I was the standard-bearer | 
of that party for four presidential campaigns, in 
my electoral district, and bore triumphantly the 
banner of Clay, Scott, Taylor, and Fillmore; and 
I regret to say that it was the only district in my 
State that cast its electoral vote for those distin- 
guished men. I clung to the fortunes of that 
pay through all its vicissitudes, until the fatal 
our when it was embraced by the leprous arms 
of Black Republicanism; and then ‘I heard, with | 


|| in my judgement, was frequently wrong and reck- 


less, yet they have ever stood firmly by the Con- 
They have ever con- | 
tended for astrict construction of the Constitution 


—the only safety of the Union—and maintained || 


the sovereignty and equality of the States; and 
they are, to-day, the only party in existence that 
ean (if such a thing be possible) resist success- 
fully the Biack Republican party; the only party 


'| that can save the South from the horrors of a 


civiland servile war; that can roll back the torrent 
of Sewardism and fanaticism that is rapidly hurry- 


national grandeur and greatness; that can restore 
peace and tranquillity to the turbulent agitations of 


| the on mind; the only party whose principles | 


are boldly proclaimed and defended in every part 
of this Union, from Maine to Louisiana, on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific; whose organization exists 
everywhere, throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. It stands by the South on the great 
issues of the day. To the aid and assistance of 
the Democratic party, from patriotic necessity, | 
if not from choice, | invite you to come. 

In my estimation, the slavery question, with all 
its bearings, transcends, in magnitude and impor- 
tance, all other questions. Upon its constitutional 


| adjustment is suspended the Union; hence all 


others sink into insignificance, when compared 


| with it. The approaching political contest will be 


the most important and fearful one that has oc- 
curred since the foundation of this Government. 
Upor its result (mark my words) hangs the destiny 
of this Republic. If the Black Republican party 
shall succeed in that contest, and then attempt to 
carry out their policy,you may rest assured that 
the South will resist to the last extremity. Will 
not, then, the Whigs and Americans of the entire 
South, impelled by their patriotic devotion to the 
Constitution and the Union, lay their prejudices 
and animosities upon the altar of their country, 
and coéperate with the Democratic party in placing 
a national man, one wh® will administer the Gov- 
ernmentupon broad and national principles, in the 
presidential chair ? 

Sir, Lhave the right to appeal to the Whigs and 
Americans of my own district and State, who know 
me well gnd have known me long, and to-day, 


| speaking fromm the capital of this agitated nation, 


mingled emotions of grief and indignation, the || 


knell of its dissolution. || other nations, whose eyes and hearts are turned 


When that party of undying principles ceased || 


to exist, I united my political fortunes with the | 
American party, embraced its principles, stood 
upon its platform, and battled for its success. A 
few brief years, when I found its camp surrounded | 


| 


I invoke them, by their attachment to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, by the memories of their 
patriotic sires, by all the hallowed associations 
that cluster around the battle-fields of the Revolu- 
tion, by the prayers and tears of the oppressed of 
to the example of this Republic, as the only hope | 
of their elevation in the tide of time, to act with 
the national Democratic party, at least in the 
coming contest. I do not insist on 
ing members of that party; but I 


and comfort, by division, to the Black Republican 
party. - 

I know that, by the conjoint efforts of some of 
the leaders of the late American and Republican 
parties, an effort is being made in my State to 
organize what they call an **Opposition party.”’ 
There was a meeting held in the city of St. Louis, 
the great commercial metropolis of my own State, 
on the 30th of November last, by the members of 
the American party and the Black Republicans, 
at which various speeches were made, by some 


| of the distinguished members of the American 





| party. 


| and select men to carry the banner of the Whe os 
| sition’’ in the next gubernatorial contest. An¢ 


party, urging the propriety of organizing an “* Op- 
position party,’’ to meet at the city of Jefferson, 


at 
least one half of the delegates to that convention 


| were Black Republicans; several of them distin- 


guished men of that party, among whom was the 
Hon. Francis P. Blair, former member of Con- 
eress, and B. Gratz Brown, former editor of the 
Democrat, and Charles L. Bernay, editor of the 
Anzeigen, two as rabid Black Republican papers 
as there are in the West. With these men I 


|} and my American friends were asked to assem- 


ble around the political council board. 
Sir, the great body of the American party will 


| never so far forget the interests of their State 


and country, that loyalty due to the Constitution 
and the Union, as to act witha party of men who 
belong to the ‘irrepressible conflict’ sectional 
Sir, I can assure them that they will call 
in vain, so far as the Americans of my district 


are concerned, with the exception of a few, who 


have, for many years, carried about with them 
the odor of Black Republicanism. Sir, Missouri 
will stand firmly by the South. Though dssailed 
on three sides by the abolitionized Black Repub- 


| lican party of two States and two Territories, she 
will proudly maintain her allegiance to the Con- 





stitution and the Union. Sir, the people of Mis- 
souri are strongly attached to the South and its 
institutions; and she will stand unfalteringly by, 
and share with her in all the trials and difficulties 
that await her, in sunshine or storm, in adversity 
or prosperity, in weal or woe. Missouri has for- 
ever linked her destiny with her southern sisters, 
and when they fall she falls; when the northern 


| army of the gentleman from Pennsylvania shall 


undertake to cross her domain, to ** whip’? the 
southern people into subjection to their tyranny, 
they will find it necessary to send ona second 


| army, to gather up the bones of the firsf, before 


they ever reach the fair fields of the South. 
Sir, my American friends say that they are op- 


— to the corruption and extravagance of the 


emocratit party. Admitit: soamI. But isit 


| not infinitely better to submit to it than place this 
| Government in the hands of a party who disre- 


gard the provisions of the Constitution, and whose 
principles and policy lead to the destruction of 
$4,000,000,000 worth of property in fifteen of the 
States of this Union, and, with that, the Union 


| itself; and»«who, I doubt not, would administer 
| this Government more corruptly and extrava- 
| gantly than any Administration that ever pre- 


| rope or this country. 


ceded it?) Were there not corruptions and mal- 
administration in some of the departments of 
the Government, it would be unlike all other Ad- 
ministrations that have preceded it, either in Eu- 
There ever has been, and 
ever will be, corruptions in all Governments with 
so much machinery as ours, administered by 
fallem man. Let us aid the honest men of the 
party in correcting the abuses into which the Gov- 
ernment has fallen. But, sir, allow me to say that, 
in my estimation, this is not a valid objection to 
our coéperating with them in the maintenance of 
great principles, essential to the preservation of 
the Union and the just and equal participation of 


| all the States in the rights and blessings secured 
| by the Constitution. 


i 


"Sir, I learn that it is the meditated purpose of 
the scattered forces of the American party to unite 
in the formation of a new party, to be called the 
‘Union party.’’ Where, sir, I inquire, are the 
materials to be found sufficient, fow almost upon 


the eve of a great contest, for the formation of a 


| party that shall withstand this northern army of 


our becom- || 
o call upon || 


political Goths and Vandals that are now pre- 
cipitating themselves upon the Constitution and 
the Union? Will you find them in the North; 
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from what party are they tocome? You cannot 
expect them from the Di mocratic party. The 
northern wing of that organization 18 composed 
of the firmest and inost unyielding men, in my 


opinion, that have existed since the foundation of 


this Government, ‘Sir, tiey are men of sterling 
aud indomitable prinetples and patriousm—men 
who have been purtfied by the fires of persecution 
through which they have passed. The men who 
can now stand up in the non-slavcholding States 
and defend the South, and demand that her con- 
etitutional rights shall be sustained, are men who 
will never leave the party under whose banners 
they have fought so long and so nobly; much less 
will they ever unite with a party of men who ex- 
pect to obtain recruits from the sectional army 
who have so long sought to dig their political 
graves. No, sir, let not demagogues and politi- 
cians deceive you. ifthe Whig party could not 
be sustained in the non-slaveholding States—a 
purer and better Union party tnan will ever exist 
agaip in this country—tell me how can you ex- 
pect to form a party now, in the present unsound 
political condition of the North, that will guaranty 
to the South her constitutional rights? It cannot 
be don ° 

Sir, we had a specimen of their reliability dur- 
ing the ballot for Speaker. 
Pennsylvania pledged their votes for the honora- 
ble gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Smiru,] 
the Opposition candidate and an old-line Whig. 
When the honorable genteman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Marxory,] as the organ of the Opposition 
party, put him in nomination,a Democrat inquired 
if he could obtain votes sufficient to put him within 
the reach of the Democratic party? The gentle- 
man from Kentucky, trusting to the deliberate and 
solemn pledges of his anti-slavery, Union allies, 
answered, very emphatically, **that he could.” 
Then an opportunity to quiet, to some extent, the 
fearful forebodings of the public mind, and for 
party men to make an exhibition of patriotism, 
was presented, such as is seldom witnessed in the 


lifetime of a nation. ‘The Democratic party, rising || 


above mere selfish ambition and a desire for party 
triumph and aggrandizement, most nobly and 
proudly met the crisis. Sir, they rose in the maj- 
esty of pure patriotism and loyal devotion to the 
country, and every man of that party from the 
fifteen slaveholding States, and all from the North, 
(except three,) brought their tribute of partisan- 
ship and selfishness, and buried it here a conse- 
crated sacrifice for their country’s safety and peace, 
and thereby, in the estimation of a’great people, 
covered themselves with imperishable honor. 
No sooner was it whispered around this Hall, 
that Mr. Smiru, of North Carolina, the only rep- 


resentative upon this floor of that old and hon- | 
ored, but now scattered and dismembered, Whig | 


party, was elected to the Speakership, than the 


pretended representatives of the *‘northern con- || 


servative Union clement,’’ who were to be the nu- 


cleus in the non-slaveholding States around which | 


this ‘*Union party’’ was to gather, rose from their 
seats, one after another, and changed their votes 
from the distinguished Whig to a Black Repub- 


lican, thereby defeating the election of Mr. Smirn. | 
Are these the sectional men into whose hands | 


my American friends are willing to intrust the 


destiny of the South, the Constitution, and the | 


Union? Sir, I boldly announce from this Hall, 
to-day, to my constituents, that the only party in 
all the North, true to the Constitution and the 
equality of the States—who know no North, no 
South, is the Democratic party. Let the Amer- 
ican party, then, at least in the approaching State 


and presidential elections, exhibit their paleiot- || 
ism and anxious desire for the perpetuation of the | 
Union, by coéperating with the national Demo- | 


eratic party. Let all the Union men, everywhere 
throughout the entire country, band together dur- 
ing this fearful struggle, ail 

party, and make one mighty effort to save our 
country from the grasp of 4 sectional party. Let 
the South, atleast, present the admiring spectacle 


of a united people in defense of the Constitution | 


and the Union; not united, if you choose, upon the 
subject of slavery, or any sectional policy, but 
united in resistance to the aggressive and uncon- 


stitutional policy of the Black Republican party. || 


|} Union. 


The People’s party of 


| of this great nation, fanned by 
| heaven, freighted with love anc 








er the banner of that | 


mil 
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‘ants, and thirteen States, sparsely populated. | 
Under the Constitution adopted by them, we have | 


increased to near thirty million inhabitants, and 
thirty-three States; we have become a great and 


powerful nation; we are sull a united people; but |! 


there is a rumbling voleano beneath our feet, 
whose pent-up fires, if fanned buta little more, 


wil] burst out with a fury that will consume this | 
Sir, my sincere hope is, that such a ca- | 


tastrophe may never happen. My ardentprayer 


| to the sovereign Ruler of the universe is, that the 


sun of American liberty may never sct; that this 
great confederation of States may march on, step 


| by step, year after year, century after century, to 


still greater advancements, in al] that constitutes 
the happiness of a people, and the glory ofagreat 
nation, And yet present to the admiring gaze of the 
Old World the sublime spectacle of hundreds of 
millions of free, intelligent, happy beings. 
jut,sir, whether or not this shall be our des- 
tiny, depends upon the virtue, intelligence, and 
forbearance of the American people, and the sacred 
regard that the North shall manifest for the con- 
stitutional rights ofthe South. Can it be, sir, that 


we are to fall from our elevated position? Is this | 
| proud fabric of Government to be torndown? Is 


this Union, cemented by the blood of our fathers, 
to be destroyed by the folly and fanaticism of 
northern demagogues? No; I will not, I cannot 
believe it. May the Almighty, in the extension 


| of that mercy and protection which has been thus 


far vouchsafi-d to us, cause that flag which waved 


| over the army of Washington, and that has ever 
singe continued to wave triumphantly over sea | 


and land, to float, for long ages, over the Capitol 


mercy, with no 
rent in it, and no star blotted out; and that star 
after star (representing other States yet to be 
formed) may, in future years, be added to the 


| bright constellation, until all the inhabitants of 


this continent shall enjoy the civil and religious 
blessings so necessary to the honor and happiness 
of man. 

Now, sir, in conclusion, I desire to announce 


may reach the ears of my constituents, that my 
political ambition is satisficd—yea, more than sat- 
isfied; that I have no longer any desire for official 
station; and that when this Congress terminates 
I hope to retire to the peaceful and tranqu'l walks 


| of private life, and therein spend the residue of 


my days, in the bosom of my family, my friends, 
and the constituents who have so highly honored 
me, and the Union. 

Mr. FENTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield to a motion for the committee to 
rise ? 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman will excuse 
me. I promise not to detain the committee more 
than a few moments, 

Mr. ELY. I hope my colleague will be per- 
mitted to proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I had very little 
right, and less desire, to engage in a discussion of 
the politics of the country prior to the organiza- 


tion of the House. The purpose of myself and || 
those with whom I acted, during the eight weeks’ | 
contest, was first to organize, provide for the cred- | 


itors of the Government—some of whom were on 


the verge of bankruptey—and sp press the public | 
regard for the | 


business; and while thus, out o 
public good, and in submission to enener 
propriety, for other purposes, we were manacled, 


handcuffed, and tongue-tied, gentlemen on the | 


other side of this Hall nade onset with violent 


disunion and secession speeches, and with daily | 


perversions of our principles and motives, Our 
object was peace and fraternal feeling; and we 
were opposed by disorder, acrimony, and menace. 

I would not complain alone of disunion bluster, 
since what has been, perhaps must be; aifd since, 
moreover, it has become almost as necessary to 
the country from early introduction and periodi- 
cal use down through our history, as the blight 


/and frost of the season, or the yearly circuit of 
| the menagerie. 


At one time the Union was to be destroyed by the 
right of search; at another b 


Sir, it is well enough for us to remember that | Bank; then again by the tariff; by the election of 


more than eighty years ago this Government was | 


organized by the sages of the Revolution, with 
a populatign of less than three million inhabit- 


| Frémont in 1856; and finally 


its doom was irre- 
vocably sealed the other day, by the late John 
Brown, and Helper’s Impentiing Crisis. It is not 
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| this that calls for reply, and it is not to this ] 


speak, butto repel unjust and unfounded assaults 
upon my constituents, and my party; and to vin- 
dicate, as well as I can, my country and its his- 
tory. I blush with indignation at the misrepre- 


|| sentationsand perversions which gentlemen on the 


other side of this Hal’ have indulged in; and did 
I not reflect that unfairness and wrong on the part 
of intelligent men are the expedient of conscious 
weakness and error, I should suppose they had 
been touched as with the spear of [thuriel, which 
made them start forth into the deformity revealed 
during this controversy. 2 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Curry] en- 
deavored, in his usual able and ingenious manner, 
to place this controversy on vantage grounds from 
»hilosophical and logical deductions, disclaiming, 
10Wever, the desire, and discarding the attempt of 
his associates to hold the Republican party re- 
sponsible for the acts or excesses of individuals, 


| or as affording evidence of the position and prin- 


ciples of our party. 

But he asserts that a great change upon the sub- 
ject of slavery has ‘* come o’er the a of our 
dream ;”’ that the cloud, which was no bigger than 
a man’s hand, now covers the whole northern 


| horizon; and that our people have really, within 
| the last few years, become an intensely anti-sla- 


very people, with aims at once aggressive and 
alarming to the safety of the South—the logical 
result of all which is the ultimate extinction of 


| their favorite institution. If the basis of his argu- 


ment be correct, possibly the result indicated 
would follow; in this instance, however, 1 must 


| think the honorable gentleman has been smgu- 


larly infelicitous in his statement in respect to 
wublic sentimentand his study of political history. 
May be he prefers for himself and his friends to 
‘repose in the vagueness of a fallacy, rather than 
to be tormented with the precision of a logical 
definition.”’ 

The sentiment of the North upon this question 
has undergone no change; itis the same now, 
with a few exceptions of extreme ultraism for and 


| against slavery, that it was in the earlier and bet- 
upon this occasion, in order that the declaration || 


ter daysofthe Republic. The people of the North, 


|| atan early day, believed with all your early states- 
|| men, that slavery wasa political, moral and social 
|| evil,and in time they rid themselves of it, in har- 


mony with their better convictiogs of duty. But 
it is true, that not until recently has this great and 
fixed anti-slavery sentiment, ever existing with 
the northern masses, found it important, yea ne- 
cessary, to take the form of political organization. 
But a few years since, the men who now make up 
this great Republican party, were mainly classi- 
fied as Whigs and Democrats, and were they not 
then as now, moved by the same hatred of this 
curse to free labor and to freemen, and by the same 
deep-seated opposition to its extension over the 
free soil of this continent? Look over the record 
of public men and public bodies, and there see the 
almost universal testimony; see still further in the 


| retrospect, that your fathers and our fathers pro- 
claimed that men were created with equal, natu- 


ral rights, and that the enslavement of man, of 
whatever color, was an invasion of these natural 
rights, and a violation of the spirit and genius of 
our free institutions. They held it to be an op- 
probrium to civilization; hence they squght to 
circumscribe it—to preserve soil then free, forever 
free, from its dark and blighting tread. They 
pushed it aside, with all possible haste, from a ma- 


| jority of the original thirteen States; they provided, 


as was supposed, for its gradual decay, by cutting 
off the foreign supply; and in every way they 
sought to build up and around it a cordon of free 
territory, and free States, and free sentiment, that 
should exhale an atmosphere of liberty that slavery 
must breathe or die. And dogentlemen ask, why, 
therefore, this Republican party is commissioned 
with these great and sacred purposes of the found- 
ers of the Republic? I will tell them why. It is 
because they have violated these first covenants; 
because they have mocked at the faith of the fa- 
thers; because they have sought to descerate the 
rightful heritage of free labor. It was not until 
after all this,and not until they had taken posses- 
sion of a great party, and turned it into an instru- 
ment of aggression, a sort of Zouave force, ready 
and eager for work of carnage and slaughter, that 
this Northern fixed and unyielding sentiment 
clothed itself with the prerogatives of organiza- 
tor. 
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No, Mr. Chairman, it was not until after Texas 
had been annexed for the concealed purpose of 
extending slavery at the hazard of 11s pendent, a 
war with Mexico; not until after a law had been 
forced upon tue North for the recapture of their 
fugitive slaves, odious in its details, repulsive 1p 
its main features to the enlightened judgment of 
our people, and violative of the rights of man in 
a trial for his liberty; and not unul,sull further on, 
this controlling interest in the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, this sapping and mining power, had, in 
exultant joy, destroyed the restriction against 
slavery north of 36° 30’ north lautude, and upon 
that soil once musical with the notes of freedom, 
reveled in despotic triumph upon the rights, the 
traditions, thf franchises, and the dearest interests 
of our pe ople , prostituting the ballot-box, driving 
from the polls nghtful citizens, following by day 
and murdering by night men whose only crime 
was the uttering of’ sentiments which the y had 
drank in among the hills and valleys of their 
former homes in the free North. We could wait 
no longer; ut would not do to wait until the slave 
power had so interwoven itself into the very web 
of our political fabric that the integrity of our 
institutions was fatally imperiled. 

The people of the North were reluctant to break 
away from their ancient party associations for a 
long time after the South had wantonly sported 
with their rights; they reposed in the c onfidence of 
returning justice and the security of their pledges. 

jut when at last these fond hopes were dispelled 
in their tearing the diadem from the brow of free- 


dom in the northern half of the old Louisiana | 


purchase, the people of the North from necessity, 
in vindication and maintenance of their principles 
and the principles of their ancestors, sprang at one 
bound into this organization, which hike a mighty 
army, Swept along, extending its column from 
the early and constant home of freedom in the 
{ast to the scattered settlements of free labor be- 
yond the Mississippi, until it now embraces in its 
conquest fifteen States of this Union. And lam 
not surprised that gentlemen of the South tremble 
and take alarm; they hear the tread of these mil- 
lions of freemen; itis a mighty army marching on 
to take possession of “" Government, well offi- 
cered and fully equipped, and with weapons, mu- 
nitions, and supplies more complete and more 
potent than the army of Hannibal or Napoleon, 
or the brave followers of Jackson when he struck 
the decisive blow against British arrogance and 
aggression at New Orleans; inasmuch as the bal- 
lot-box, the free press, and free speech in the cause 
of truth and justice, are more mighty in battle and 
more powerful in conquest than the sword. 


Southern gentlemen have no right to complainof | 
the numbers and mightand objects of the Repub- | 
lican party, nor from these to accuse the people of | 


the North of ac hange of sentiment upon the ques- 
tion of slavery. The history of this contest, made 
up from their own record, through the past twen- 
ty-five years, has been conducting the mind of 
patriouc citizens, of whatever party, all over the 
North, to the necessity of organization to preserve 
the principles of justice and liberty, Itis not our 
people, but the people of the South—you, gentle- 
men—who have changed from the declared opin- 
ious and purposes of the founders. When the 
declaration of our rights was proclaimed, and the 
proclamation of qur liberties and those rights 
which belonged to all, there existed among us an 
institution inconsistent with its 
with the form and spirit of the Government which 
was framed. All the leading men of that day, and 
subsequently through a large period of our his- 
tory, believed it to be not only anomalous to our 
institutions, but a deplorable evil; and they sought 
by every means to eradicate it. I will be indulge ‘d 
by gentlemen in calling attention to some of their 
ever-memorable sayings; for their testimony for- 
tifiesand sustains my pyposition, and at the same 
time places in more vivid contrast these daily ob- 
lations of our southern brethren at the shrine of 
human bondage. 

Previous to the Revolution, while the nation 
was taking council, and preparing for the strug- 
gle of liber arty against de -spotism, the people gen- 
erally “* were struck with the inconsistenc 


appeal for their own liberties, while holding in 


great truths, and | 


of an | 


bondage their fellow- -men, guilty only of a skin 


not colored like theirown.”? The people of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, in town meeting, agreed to 
import no more slaves; at the same time dectaring, || 





‘we cannot but think it a palpable absurdity so 
loudly to complain of attempts to enslave us, while 
we are actually enslaving others.’’ 

In Darien, Georgia, in 1775, the following reso- 
lution was passed at a meeting of ciuzens: 


“To show the world that we are not inflaenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but by a general philaun 
thropy tor all mankind, of whatever climate, languag’, o7 
complexion, we hefeby declare our disapprobation and ab 
horrence of the unnatural practice of slavery as (however 
the uncultivated state of the country or other specious argu 
ments may plead for it) a practice founded in injustice and 
cruelty, and highly dangerous to our liberties as well as 
lives, debasing part of our fellow creatures below men, and 
corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest.” 


Listen to Jefferson, in the Virginia convention 


| of 1774: 


“The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest obicct 
of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily intro 
duced in their infant state.” 


Again, in the Declaration of Independence: 


“ That all men are created equal ; 
with certain inalienable rights 
liberty, 


that they are endowed 
; that among these are life, 
and the pursuit of happines,”’ 

Again, in 1821, when urging a proposition upon 
his native State, he says: 


‘* Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate, 


than that these people fthe negroes] are to be free ; nor is 
it less certain that tie two races, equally tree, cannot live 
in the same Government. Nature, habit, opinion, have 
drawn indelible lines of distinction between them. It is 


still in our power to direct the procegs of emancipation and 
deportation, and in such slow degree as that the evil will 
wear off insensibly, and their plaice be, pari passu, filled up 
by free white laborers. Uyon the contrary, it is left to 
force itseli on, huinan naturagmust shudder at the pro-pect 
held up. We should look in vain for an example in the 
Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors.”? 

I need not allude to the anti-shavery sentiment 
of Virginia. It was written in letters of living 
licht and unfading remembrance in the ordinance 
of 1787, passed by a unanimous vote of the States 

We find that the constitutional convention was 
presided over by Washington, who said “ his vote 
would never be w: inting for the passage of a law 
to abolish slavery ;’’ and in that convention, made 
upofm en whose genius and patriotism had largely 

contributed to bear us up and carry us through the 
pe rilous assaults of the Re volution, WwW ho dri ink 1 in 
the spirit of the contest, and were 
convention by oe tosecure and perpetuate 
to themselves and posterity union, freedom, and 
happiness, all expressed themselves with — 
force and emphasis, so far as cotemporaneous his- 
tory givesany account, against the evil, the wrong, 
and the curse of human bondage 

Time will not permit me to deal largely in ex- 
tracts from the fathers, norare these necessary. | 
willonly ask your attention to the record sayings 


| of one or two of the more conspicuous statesmen, 


Gouverneur Morris said ** he never would concur 
in upholding dome stic slavery. 
institution. 


Mr. 


It was a nefarious 
It was the curse of Heaven.”’ 
Madison ‘* thought it wrong to admit in 


the Constitution the idea of property in man.” 


| should compel me 
| chase; it being 


Luther Martin, of Maryland, 


** Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of republican- 
ism, has a tendency to destroy those prineiples on which 
it is supported, as it lessens the sense of equal rights of man- 
kind, and habituates us to tyranny and oppression.”’ 


sad: 


When the Government went into operation, we 
find it supporte ‘d by men who were open in their 
expressions of hostility to slavery. 

John Adams, Vice President, had declared that 


** consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious breach of 


trust.”’ 

Alexander Hamilton, a member of the abolition 
society of New York, united ina petition for by se 
who, ** free by the laws of God, are held i 
very by the laws of the State. 

John Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, 
said that, in his sight, slavery was an ** iniquity,’ 
‘*a sin of crimson dye.’ 

Benjamin Franklin, president of the oT n 
society of Pennsylvania, appeared at the bar of 
Congress, near the close of his well-spent life, and 
entreated ** that it would be pleased to counte- 
nance the restoration of liberty to those unhappy 
men who alone, in this land of freedom, are j 
graded into perpetual bondage.”’ 

Again, General Washington says, in a letter to 
John F. Mercer, September 9, 1786: 

“IT never mean, unless some particular circumstances 


to it, to possess another slave by pur 
among my first wishes to see some plan 


& la- 


| adopted by which slavery in this country may be abolished 


bry faw.** 


moved in the | 
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And Jefferson ts beard 1 again, pages 39 od 40 
of his Notes on Virginia, as follows: 


‘And ean the liberties of a nation be thought secure, 
when we have removed their only firm basis—a conviction 
in the minds of the people that these liberties are the gift 
ot God; that they are not to be violated but by his wrath? 
Indeed, L tremble for my country when fF reflect that God 
is just; that bis jusrice cannot sleep forever; that, consid 
ering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revelu 
tion of the wheei of tortune, an exchange of situation, is 
among possible events —that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with us in such a contest” 

The eloquent and patriotic Henry says, 
letter dated January 18, 1793: 

*T believe a time will come when an opportunity will be 
offered to abolish this lamentable evil. Everything we can 
do is to improve it, if it happens in our day; if not, let us 
transmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, @ 
pity for their unhappy lot, and an abhorrence for slavery. 
If we cannot reduce this wished-for reformation to prac 
tice, let us treat the unhappy victims with lenity. tds the 
furthest advanee we can make toward justice. [tis adebt 
to the purity of our religion, to show that it is at 
variance with that Inw which warrants slavery.’ 

And the eccentric genius and well-wisher for 
the liberty of the black race, John Randolph, 
after spe aking in deprecation of the extension of 
slavery and its horrors, makes use of the follow- 
ing language: 


in a 


“I give to my slaves their freedom, to which my con- 
science tells me they are justly entitled. It has a long time 
been a matter of the deepest regret to me that the cireum- 
and the obetacies 
thrown in the way by the laws of the land, have prevented 
my emancipating them in my lifetime, which it is my full 


| intention to do in case I can accomplish it.” 


Sut, sir, | hasten on, passing the many pages 
of testimony from distinguished and patriotic men 
in all the walks of public and private life, to him 
whose voice was so magic and potent in Senate 
Chambers and among the millions without, and 
at the mention of whose name the heart of every 
American throbs with deeper emotions, and kin- 
dles with increased admiration and pride. 

I quote from a speech made by the distinguished 


Cc lay before the American Colonization Soe lety: 


| tion of this question. 


‘We are reproached with doing mischief by the agita- 
The society goes into no household 
to disturb its domestic tranquillity ; it addresses itself to no 
slaves, to weaken their obligations of obedience. It seeks 
to affect no man’s property. It neither has the power nor 
the will to affect the property of any one, contrary to his 
consent. ‘The execution of its scheme would augment, 


| instead of diminishing, the value of the property left behind. 


| with the 


| and the love of liberty. 


The society, composed of freemen, concerns itself only 
free. Collateral consequences we are not respons- 
ible for. Tt is not this society which has produced the 
great moral revolution which the age exhibits. What would 
they, who thus reproach us, have done?’? * a e 
‘If they would repress ai! tendencies towards liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, they must do more than put 
down the benevolent efforts of this society. ‘They must go 
back to the cra of our liberty and independence, and muz- 
zle the cannon which thunders its annual joyous return. 


They must revive the slave trade, with all its train ofatro- 
cities.” 


Ay, sir, revive the slave trade as we now see it 
being revived ! 


‘They must suppress the workings of British philan- 
pd , sevking to ameliorate the condition of the unfortu 
nate West Indian slaves. They must arrest the career of 
South American delivesnnce from thralldom. They must 
blow out the moral lights around us, and extinguish that 
greatest torch of all, which America presents to a benighted 
world, pointing the way to their rights, their liberties, and 
their happiness. And when they have achieved all these 
purposes, their work will be yet incomplete. They must 
penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason 
Then, and not til then, when 
universal darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress all sympathies and all humane and be- 
nevolent etforts among freemen in behalf of the unhappy 
portion of our race who are doomed to bondage.’ 


In the United States Senate, in 1850, he used 
the following memorable words: 


‘* Lam extremely sorry to hear the Senator from Missi«- 
sippi say that he requires, first the extension of the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific, and also that he is not 
satisfied with that, but requires, if | understand him cor 
rectly, @ positive provision for the admission of slavery 
south of thatline. And now, sir, coming froma slave State, 
as | do, T owe it to myself, | owe it to truth, | owe it to the 
subject, to say that no earthly power could induce me to 
vote for a specific measure for the introduction of slavery 
where it had not before existed, either south or north of 
that line. Coming, as | do, from a slave State, it is my 
solemn, deliberate, and well- matured determination that no 
power, no earthly power, shall compel me to vote for the 
positive introduction of slavery either south or north of that 
line. Sir, while you reproach, and justly, too, our British 
ancestors for the introduction of this institution upon the 
continent of America, | am, for one, unwilling that the 
pestortay of the present inhabitants of California and of 

ew Mexico shall reproach us for doing just what we re- 
proach Great Britain for doing to us. [f the citizens of those 
Territories choose to establixh slavery, and if they come 


| | here with constitutions establishing slavery, | am for ad- 


mitting them with such previvirns in their conetiturfone ; 
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but then it will be their own work, and not ours, and their | 


posterity will have to reproach them, and not us, for form- | 


ing constitutions allowing the institution of slavery to exist 
among them. These are my views, sir, and I choose to 
express them; and I care not how extensively or univer- 
sally they are known.’’ 

Hear him further; he says: 


* 80 long as God allows the vital current to flow through 
iny veins, | will never, never, never, by word or thought, 
by mind or will, aid in admitting one rod of free territory 
to the everlasting curse of human bondage.”’ 


e And, gemtlemen of the South, you had not en- 
tirely abandoned these wise and salutary and phi- 
lanthropic truths—the doctrine that freedom is 
beneficent and just, and ought to be extended; 


and that slavery was mischievous and immoral, | 
and ought to be restricted—when you asked our | 


coéperation in the project to annex Texas; if you 
had, then you were guilty of the deepest decep- 


tion and shame. Am I noteorrect? Let us sce. 


Your party in the North and South proclaimed, | 


in the canvass of 1844, in respect to the annexa- 


tion of ‘Texas, these two fundamental ideas: first, | 


that by the removal of slaves to Texas, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri would speed- 
ily become free States; second, that the transfer 


of slaves to the borders of Mexico would open | 


the way for the entire extinction of slavery, by | 
its transfer to regions where the prejudice of race | 


and color do not exist; and by the absorption in, 


or amalgamation with, the mixed races of the | 


torrid regions, where they could enjoy substantial 
equality, social and political. 7 

What said Hon. Robert J. Walker during the 
presidential contest of that year, (1844,) and I 


may say the influence of whose ingenious argu- | 


ments thrown broadcast over the country North, 
was manifest in determining the fortunes of the 
struggle, and served to secure for him, as a re- 
ward for such important political service, a com- 
manding position in the Cabinet of President 
Polk? 

** Nor can it be disguised that, by the reannexation, as 
ihe number of free blacks augmented in the slaveholding 
States, they would de diffused gradually through Texas, 


into Mexico and Central and Southern America, where | 


nine tenths of their present population are already of the 
colored races, and where, from their vast preponderance 
in number, they are not a degraded caste, but upon a foot- 
ing, not merely of legal, but, what is far more important, 
of actual equality with the rest of the population. Ilere, 
then, if Texas is annexed, throughout the vast region and 
salubrious and delicious climate of Mexico and of Central 


and Southern America, a large and rapidly-increasing por- | 


tion of the African race will disappear from the limits of 


the Union. The process will be gradual and progressive, | 


without a shock and without a convulsion. 

“The annexation of Texas is the only safety-valve for 
the whole Union, and the only practicable outlet for the 
Atrican population, through Texas, into Mexico and Cen- 
tral and Southern America. There is a congenial climate 


for the African race. There, cold and want and hunger | 
will net drive the African, as we see it does in the North, | 
into the poor-house and the jail, and the asylums of the | 


idiot and insane. ‘There, the boundless and almost unpeo- 
pled territory of Mexico, and of Central and Southern Amer- 
rca, With its delicious climate and most prolific soil, renders 
most easy the means of subsistence ; and there they would 
not be a degraded caste, but equals among equals, not only 
by law, but by feeling and assuciation.”” * * : 


* Again, then, the question is asked, * Is slavery never to 


disappear from the Union?’ This is a startling and mo- 
mentous question, but the answer is casy and the proof is 
clear; it will certainly disappear if Texas is reannexed to 


the Union; not by abolition, but against and in spite of all | 


its frenzy, slowly and gradually, by diffusion, as it has al- 
ready thus nearly reeeded trom several of the more northern 
of the slaveholding States, and as it will continue thus 
more rapidly to recede by the reannexation of Texas, and 


finally, in the distant future, without a shock, without ab- | 


olition, without a convulsion, disappear into and through 


‘Texas, into Mexi¢o and Central and Southern America. | 


Thus, that same overruling Providence that watched over 
the landing of the emigrants and pilgrims at Jamestown and 
at Plymouth; that gave us the victory in our struggle for 
independence ; that, guided by His inspiration, the framers 
of our wonderful Constitution ; that has thus tar preserved 


this great Union from dangers so many and imminent, and 


is now shielding it from abolition, its most dangerous and 
eternal foe, will open Texas as a safety-valve, into and 
through which slavery will slowly and gradually recede, 
and finally disappear in the boundless regions of Mexico, 
and Central and Southern America. 

** Beyond the Det Norte, slavery will not pass ; not only 
because it is forbidden by law, but because the colored 
races there preponderate, in the ratio of ten to one, over the 
whites >and holding, as they do, the government, and most 
of the offices, In their own possession, they will never per- 
mit the enslavement of any portion .of the colored race, 
which makes and executes the laws of the country.” 


Mr. Walker’s was not an isolated instance in 
the promulgation of these views; indeed, sir, these 
opinions = the subject of annexation were the 
vitalizing clements of the canvass, and were urged 
by the Democratic party as noble and imperish- 
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a portion of the slave States, if not all, were to 
escape from the barbarism of the ruder ages, and 
take their stand on the principle evolved from our 
struggle for independence and our constitutional 
history. * 
Turn to the debates in Congress and examine 
the speeches in the interest of Mr. Polk and an- 
nexation, of Senator Breese of Illinois, June 3, 
1844; Senator Dickinson of New York, February 


22, 1845, (Appendix Congressional Globe, 2d ses- 


sion Twenty-Eighth Congress, page 321;) Morris || negro is doomed by nature to be the bondman of 


of New Hampshire, January 25, 1845; General 


of Debates; Tibbatts of Kentucky, May 17, 1844. 
And I will not omit to quote from the specch of 
the honorable gentleman now at the other end of 
the avenue, whose pious and ee regard for 
the interest of free labor, and the enlargement of 
the area of freedom has en eee illustrated 
since his installment as President of these United 
States 

In the Senate, June 8, 1844, Hon. James Bu- 
chanan, of Pennsylvania, said: 

** After mature reflection, [ now believe that the acqui- 
sition of Texas will be the means of limiting, not enlarging, 
the dominion of slavery. Inthe government of the world, 
Providence generally produces great changes by gradual 
means. There is nothing rash in the councils of the Al- 
mighty. May not, then, the acquisition of Texas be the 
means of drawing the slaves far to the south, to a climate 
more congenial to their nature; and may they not finally 
pass off into Mexico, and there mingle with a race where 
no prejudice exists against their color? - wo 
Texas will open an outlet, and slavery itself may thus finally 
pass the Del Norte, and be lost in Mexico.” 

‘ * . . 

Such were then your declared objects and desire 
—perhaps put forth to deceive—to obtain power 
and betray. It gow looks as though they were 
the singing of Ciree—*‘ the voice of the charmer, 
charming never so wisely ’’—lulling the suspicions 


| conformity with the revealed word of God; that 


of the people of the North to sleep, and deceiv- | 


ing they in regard to the stupendousness of the 
fraud you were practicing upon their credulity. 
Whether so or not, your party were compelled, 
in consonance with the general sentiment that 


| slavery was an evil of the deepest and darkest 


dye, and that its extension under the care and 
consent of our Government was an intolerable 


crime, to make this record; to give these assur- 
| ances to the people; and I need not say that they 


were in accordance with the conviction of the civ- 


| ilized world, at least outside of the fifteen slave 


States of this Union. 
The South cannot deny that slavery, up to a 


recent date in our history, was made to rest en- | 


tirely on local usage; it was made so by civil and 
common law, because it was assumed to be in 
violation of natural right. And being such a 
violation, it follows that it is a moral wrong; and 


it has been so regarded by the mass of our people | 


from the earliest times. In other words, it wasa 
privileged and exceptional institution, doomed, 
sooner or later, to perish. In this view, men have 


spoken of the irrepressible conflict between free- 


dom and slavery; and it is a philosophical truth, 
that one or the other, in the fullness of time, must 
recede; one must triumph and become supreme. 
Sober men and men of reason will not be in doubt 
as to the result—no more than the 
the ultimate triumph of right and justice in all 
things over crrorand wrong. In this view, speak- 
ing not of my political duties and obligations to 
Government, and disclaiming in this respect, or 
any other, the right to interfere with the domestic 
institutions of the South, Lhope the timemay come, 


| not distant, when the sun, in his course across the 
| continent, will not shine upon a slave; when the 


inalienable rights which belong to all men shall 
be universally recognized and become the con- 
ceded right to be enjoyed by all. If l speak with 
undue warmth of expression, in the words of 
Edmund Burke, ‘‘ something must be pardoned 
to the spirit of liberty.”’ 

But to return to the point of digression. I had 


_ been exhibiting the recorded views of the Demo- 


able progress in justice and civilization, by which |! 


cratic party in regard to slavery—the views of the 
South and the North—atan carly period, and also 
at a later period. 

Whatdoes the South say now? Whatis claimed 
in its name and behalf in the meridian of this Ad- 
ministration, and in the strength of your power? 
You maintain the perfect rectitude of slavery; that 
it is the highest type of civilization; that it 1s 
neither wrong nor an evil; that it is the most eco- 
nomical form of labor; that it is adapted to pro- 
mote the most perfect social condition; that itisin 


will doubt | 
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ote als 


it must travel with the Constitution into the Ter- 


| ritories, and there be sustained and protected by 


it; and the adoption of these views, or disunion, 
is the ultimatum you now propos¢ to the whole 
nation. Not only the public men and public 
bodies of the South boldly declare and vehemently 
insist on these doctrines, but there are camp-fol- 
lowers and soldiers of fortune in the North—men 
there who say, with Charles O’Conor, that the 


| the white man. 
Ashley of Arkansas, February 22, 1845; page 283 | 


Whiien I uttered my convictions from my place 


in this House in 1854, that it was the design of the 
| Demotratic party—or those who had control of 
| it—in the repeal of the Missouri conipromisce, to 


| extend negro bondage, it was denied. 
| again | said, February 24, 1858, in a speech then 


And when 


made, that it was designed to carry slavery into 
all the Territories under the protection of the Con- 
stitution, and that no power, not even the Con- 
gress, nor the people of the Territories, could pre- 
vent or remove it, you indignantly repelled the 
charge, as false in fact and inference. How times 


| have changed! and more rapidly still have men 


| changed. . 





The President, in his Jate message, lays down 
your party creed. Hear what he says: 

**'T’he right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common 
territories, belonging equally to all the States of the Con- 
federacy, and to have it protected there under the Federal 
Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial Legisla- 
ture, nor any human power, has any authority to annul or 
impair this vested right.’’ 

It is you, then, not we, who have. changed 
position upon this question; and the Republican 
party was organized from the necessity of the 
case, to preserve the maxims of our early faith 
and pledges, the principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment was founded, and upon the maintenance 
of which, in my judgment, its perpetuity de- 

. * _ ' 
pends. I need not speak of the next step in the 
effort to nationalize slavery. I claim to be no secr 
or prophet in respect to the purposes < f men, or 
parties, in this work of placing our Government 
under the control of the slave power. 

The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. ReaGan,] a 
few days since, with disingenuous boldness, in- 


| dicated one of the advance steps the Democratic 


party will soon take; and I could, therefore, claim 
no credit for the discovery in this instance. If 1 
understood him correctly, he claimed that not even 
State authority—State sovereignt¥—can abolish 
or impair the right of property in slaves short of 
revolution. That is, the right to abolish would be 
a revolutionary right; that its claim for protec- 
tion under Federal and State authority rests upon 
the same right as all other kinds of property. In- 
deed, I do not sec why this is not a logical 
sequence from the premises. Then it is, that 
slavery may go to New York, to the home of the 
Piigrim fathers, sweep along the shores of the 
great lakes, and darken the broad prairies of the 
West, under the sanctions of this vested right of 
»roperty in slaves under the Constitution. And, 

Ar. Chairman, is it not a remarkable and instruet- 
ive fact, that while the South claim these immu- 
nities and this protection for their slaves in the 
Territories and in the States, they are at this mo- 
ment driving northern men from their midst, for 
real or suspected sentiments imfavor of the insti- 
tutions of the North, or for a preference for the 


| condition of the free white laborers over that of 


the bondmen in chains? 

I pass, however, from this sad spectacle of the 
degradation and tyranny incident to, I may say 
inseparable from, a society which ingists upon the 
Divine character of human servitude, to note the 
one step further in this work to complete its su- 
premacy. The revival of the African slave trade 


| rather follows as a corollary to the doctrine of 
| extension and perpetifation; and I apprehend the 
| party will soon accept this tenet of faith, now 


| 


urged by a large portion of its members in the 
South. 

If slavery is humanc, beneficent, and just, how 
can the philanthropy and Christianity of our Dem- 
ocratic brethren be at ease, while vast numbers of 
negroes in Africa are deprived of the elevating 
influences of their discipline and instruction upon 
the broad plantations of the South? In truth, 
sir, from this view of the rightfulness of slavery, 
advocacy of the revival of the slave trade follows; 
and, as a party, the Democracy will as surely 
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reach this pointas the waters of yonder Potomac, 
in their course, will reach the Chesapeake Bay. 

The Republican party will oppose these present 
and prospective schemes, by which the rich freight 
of precious interests secured by our form of Gov- 
ernment may be precipitated in ruin, and it will 
seek to correct the public sentiment of the South 
in respect to its own doctrine, so wickedly per- 
verted by those in position and power. It will not 
only do this, and stay the march of slavery into 
the common ‘Yerritory, but it will undertake to 
correct the financial mismanagement and abuses 
which have assumed such gigantic proportions 
under your administration of public affairs. We 
shall strive to lessen the present enormous and 
profligate expenditures, establish fairness in the 
dispensation of patronage, and secure perfect fidel- 
ity and honesty with all the officers and agents of 
the Government. 

No one can complain of this, except upon the 
pean that he who disturbs the peace shall 

save full license to destroy it; that he who rav- 

ages a portion of our inheritance shall be at liberty 
to pillage and lay wasteghe whole; upon the prin- 
ciple that the highwayman who takes your purse 
shall be entitled to your raimentand food. 

The Democratic party have exercised power 
corruptly, as the record shows. They have not 
only abused the trust which free labor committed 
to them, but they have rioted upon their sub- 
stance, and wrested from them their fair, equal 
privilege in the political advantages, honors, and 
emoluments seaie the Government. 

Let us see if this is not as I have stated; and I 
may here remark, that I am led to the following 
investigation with increased desire, because of the 
partial statements, or omitted tables, in the com- 
varisons drawn by the honorable member from 
Mississippi [Mr. Barkspave] a short time since. 

The population of the South is scarcely more | 
than half that of the North. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Government, there have been eighteen 
elections for President, in which the candidates 
chosen were twelve of them southerners and slave- 
holders, and only six of them northerners, four | 
of which six stood upon a southern platform; that | 
no northern man has ever been reélected, while 
five of the southern men have; or, in other words, 


that out of the seventy-two years of Federal ad- | 


ministration closing with Mr. Buchanan’s term, 
southern men and slaveholders have held the reins 
for forty-three years, or more than two thirds of | 
the time, and have directed them a greater part of 
the remaining third. 

In all the other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the South has enjoyed the same ascend- 
ancy. It has had seventeen out of the twenty- 
eight judges of the Supreme Court; fourteen out 
of the nineteen Attorneys General; sixty-one out 
of seventy-seven Presidents of the Senate; twenty- 
one out of thirty-three Speakers of the House; 
and eighty out of one hundred and thirty-four | 
foreign misters. 

The Senate of the United States consists of 
sixty-six members—representing fifteen slave, 
and eighteen free States; the free States have a | 


white population of about eighteen million, thes 


slave States have a white population of about 
eight million. The Senate have twenty-two com- | 
mittees; and, in fairness, the free States ough. to 
have a preponderance proportional to their num- 
bers and power. How stands the case in the ar- 
rangement at the Senate the beginning of the pres- 
ent Congress? The chairmanship of sixteen is 
given to the slaveholding members, and the chair- 
manship of the six others to members who side 
with them in politics. Not a single committee | 
of any importance is assigned to the free States, 
either in the chairmanship or in the majority of its 
members. The Republicans, who have twenty- 
five representatives in the Senate, or considera- 
bly more than one thisd of the whole body, are 
allowed two members on each committee of seven. 
Could anything be more sectional than this? 
Now, can any one say that this is altogether 
fair? 1 believe Iam authorized to say that the 
people of the North regard it as an unjust and 
invidious discrimination; and, because they have 


determined to take these matters in hand, the | 
South should not get into a rage and menace in a | 


furious manner a rupture of the Federal bands. 
It is an old maxim that, ‘* wisdom is more valua- 


. ; . ' : } 
ble than rubies;”’ and so I think it will not require | 


change of Administration, to convinee the wildest 
opponent of the present houf that it works well; 
that the effects are beneficent and that the peace 
and greatness and glory of our whole country are 
promoted thereby. “ 

But Lam not done with these tabular statements 
and comparisons. The following table is com- 
piled from the last published annual report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shows the amount 
of revenue from the customs in 1857, aed the ex- 
venses of collecting it for the fiseal year ending 
, ans 30, 1858: 











r 

| Revenue. | Expenses. so 

i se 

Maine... ..00 cee. $308,980 56 | $107,198 69 121 
New Hampshire... 5,530 54 10,982 49 2 
VOPOO s  cice esas 8,581 70 16.285 47 33 
Massachusctts.....) 7.457276 06 87 319 
Rhode Island...... 80,126 05 R7 63 
Connecticut... .... 257,007 91 34 48 
New York........| 42,721,862 &8 1} 13il 
New Jersey....... 50LL 36 03 30 
Pennsylvania...... 3,688,766 96 | Li 903 
Delaware......... 2,004 85 36 8 
Maryland......... 1,475,823 57 42 128 
WeERs a o69s00555 246,130 00 71,807 73 58 
Dist. Columbia.... 25,527 70 4,077 89 6 
North Carolina.... 66.523 08 15,962 26 37 
South Carolina.... SLL.856 53 FO247 51 Sl 
ee ee 237,168 06 35.918 O04 33 
PR, 6.6:55040000 162,380 42 65.295 76 25 
Mississippi........ 4,445 90 1.419 70 6 
i ae 56.017 71 30,240 10 45 
California......... LA88.175 82 133.004 &9 149 
Louisiana......... 3,601,899 20 264,797 35 210 
( ——————- 134.517 99 58.682 59 mm 
SE dct tees awkns 270. UD4 58 17,430 46 28 
Michigan.......... 147.211 53 14.934 16 42 
UN a cict cs 6cuinaee ae 183,878 29 18,540 82 23 
ONG coca baws 39,703 78 12,143 &9 6 
Kentucky........ > 41 2,298 44 5 
Tennessee........ 149,000 54 W715 21 3 
J Se eae 40,455 80 2,801 10 3 
Wisconsin........ 284.790 &8 5.962 &9 g 
Minnesota......... 68 00 2.460 OU 2 
Wash. Territory... 6,522 61 4.9438 15 9 


4,199 11 


Oregon Territory .. 26,996 67 


Now, sir, you see by this that the State that I 
have the honor in part to represent, contributes 
more to the support of the General Government 
than all the other States put together; and we get 
from the Federal Treasury scarcely a dollar to 
improve our channels of commerce, our rivers 
and harbors, while millions are lavished in con- 
structing public buildings, harbors, and fortifica- 
tions in southern States, which contribute to the 
general support not a tithe in the comparison. 
More than this. There, only one fortieth part of 
the revenue is expended in collecting it, and in 


Maryland one tenth is consumed; in Virginia, | 


North Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi, one 
fourth; in Florida, more than half; while in Del- 
aware, it seems that the custom-houses do a losing 
business, costing seven times as much as they 
yield. . 

This is not all. Under your administration of 
the Government, the first year of Mr. Buchanan’s 
term, the expenditures amounted to the sum of 
$81,585,667 76—more than the expenditures for 
the whole of the first twenty years of our national 
existence. For the first forty years, from 1789 
to 1830, inclusive, including the war of 1812, our 
expenses were $293,541,195 92, and for five years 
of Mr. Pierce’s and Mr. Buchanan’s reign, it 


~~ 


| amounted to $316,949,226 65; so they spent, of 


| the people’s money, $33,408,030 73 more, during 


five years, than for the first half of the entire 
period of our national being. 

During Jackson’s term, the revenue did not 
exceed $26,000,000 annually, and yet he was able 
to conduct the Government from this and extin- 
guish $50,000,000 of the public debt; but our pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate, with a revenue of over fifty 
million dollars annually, is not only unable to bat. 
ance the accounts and extinguish the public debt, 
but during the first year increases it $40,000,000 
under his financial mismanagement, extravagance, 
and corruption. The expensessof the Army have 
nearly trebled and the expense of collecting the 
revenue has increased over forty per cent., or 
$t,700,000. 

In 1840, the ‘* miscellaneous’’ items were se- 
verely criticized, and contributed, in a large de- 
gree, to defeat Mr. Van Buren in his canvass for 


much observation and experience, under this || reelection. It then rose to $2,500,000, and it now 


825 
reaches the vast sum of $18,000,000. Gentlemen 
will recollect the charges then preferred against 
Mr. Van Buren, because Of his prodigality m fur- 
nishing and conducting the White House, and vet 
all was within the outlay, over salary, of $4,000 
a year—while Mr. Buchanan, with his more ex- 
pensive luxuries, cleganee, and profligate habits, 
squanders $35,000 a year, exclusive of his salary. 
Now, when it isconsidered that this money comes 
mainly from taxes, direct and indirect, on the - 
dustry of the country, three fourths of which is 
found in the North—a burden upon our capital, 

| our skill, our arts, our professions, and our labor 
—it should not create wonder or surprise that we 
seek to return to frugal and economical expend- 
iture; and to this end will exert all fair means at 
the ballot-box, and in every constitutional way, to 
obtain supremacy in the affairs ofthe Government. 

I will pursue these statements and comparisons 
no further. Sufficient has been shown for my 
purpose, and sufficient, I trust, to convince all 
fair-minded men that, from the * highways and 
by-ways of the so-called Democratic party there 
comes up an insufferable stengh,’’ pervading every 
tissue of their Administration. 

jut, sir, bad as these practices are in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, demoralizing as 
are the means employed to accomplish these pur- 
poses, and prescriptive and intolerant as are the 
usages of this party in the distribution of favors 
and patronage, it is of minor importance com- 
pared with the obstinate and continued effort to 
destroy the principles of justice and freedom which 

+ are the substratum of the whole superstructure of 
our free institutions. It is said by Tacitus, I be- 
lieve, that the first advances of tyranny are steep 
and perilous; but when once you are entered, par- 
ties and instrumentsare ever read y toespouse you. 

How true is‘this of that bold step of the slave 
power which first attracted the attention of our 
confiding people! I allude to the overthrow of 
that time-honored ordinance of freedom, in 1854, 
from which act every patriot heart in the North 
shrank with horror, and the whole nation was 
then aroused to a sense of danger. Moses was 
not more surprised and appalled, when he came 
down from the mountains and found his hosts in 
tumult, than were the freedom-loving people of 
this Confederacy when violent hands were laid on 

| this security to free labor; and none Were found, in 
all the North, so reckless as to applaud the eruel 
purpose, Sinee then—ah! most painful truth — 
since then, from among the universal sentiment 
of condemnation, men have been found who ap- 
prove of the work, an@ go forth with this party 
to new scenes and fresh fields of innovation and 
invasion. The Republican party intend to arrest 
their progress, and they can only do so effectually 
by taking the Government into their own hands. 
They will trench upon not the least constitutional 
right; they intend no overt act, nor will they coun- 
tenance any, affecting the safety or security of 
southern men’s human chattels; they contemplate 
no illegal conspiracy,“nor secret treason, but will 
march with firm oul honest tread to the very verge 
of their constitutional rights, and there stop. 

| The mostconclusive proof that there are no con- 
siderable number of men in the North with such 

wrong intent, is to be found in the late feeble 

attempt of John Brown “ to promote the rood 
of freedom by the evil of servile strife and civil 
| war;’’ who, after two years of effort, with all his 
ower to inspire men with his own views, with 
tis perseverance and heroism of character; with 
his truth, sincerity, and honesty, heightened and 
| impelled by the cruelties and wrongs heaped upou 
| him and his family in Kansas, you find him sur- 
rounded by only sixteen white men and five ne- 
grocs in his attempt “to undo the heavy burdens 
and to let the oppressed go free.’’ And it is not 
likely that the folly and madness of even this 
experiment will be repeated during the present 
century, ifever. It is not from the North slave 

| holders have cause of alarm in methods of con- 

| spiracy, and blood. Jefferson foresaw the soures 

of greatest peril, when he said: 
“The whole commerce between master and slave is a 
| perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passion, the most 


unremitting despotism on one part, and degrading submis 
siononthe other.” * * * Indeed, f tremble for 
my eountry when [ remember that God is just.” * . 
“The Almighty has no attribute which can take sides with 
us in such a econtest.’’ 


| ‘That is, a contest between the enslavers and the 
| enslaved 
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From the views, then, of one of the most distin- 
guished of southern statesmen, it 1s nota wild con- 
jecture to suppose that, in the progress of events, 


unless some change takes place li his condition, 
the slave will rise and assert his natural rights and 
stamp on **the wild aud guilty fantasy that man 
can hold property in man.’’ 

And now, Mr. Chairman, a word in respect to 
this thing with seven heads and ten horns, which 
has furnished a theme for so much impetuous dec- 
lamation and ridiculous parade with our southern 
friends, and Iclose. Lrefer, sir, to the publication 
of Mr. Helper, entitled The Impending Crisis of 
the South, mainly drawn from the United States 
census of 1850, calculated to prove that slavery 
is a curse to the South; that it is paralyzing to the 
prosperity of the South; an incubus upon their 
material and social advancement; and thatit oper- 
ates to crush out all the individualism, hopes, 
and primal instincts of the non-slaveholding class, 
and is therefore to be deprecated. 

And just here I will be allowed to read from 
this work, the recommending of which, by acei- 
dent or otherwise, bas been sufficient cause, in 
the view of Democrats, for keeping this House 
unorganized for eight weeks, and for denouncing 
Republican members with all manner of oppro- 
brious epithets—yes, sir, read from this work the 
mostintense abolition, reasonable, and incendiary 
doctrine to be found between its lids, the utter- 
ances of one of Virginia’s own sons, and who 
has just been rewarded by this same Democratic 
party with the French mission! Listen to the 
heretical language of Hon. Charles James Faulk- 
ner, in the Virginia House of Delegates, January 
20, 1832: 

“Sir, if there be one who concurs with that gentleman 
as to the harmless character of this institution, let me re 
quest him to compare the condition of the slaveholding por 
tion of this Commonwealth, barren, desolate, and seared, 
as it were, by the avenging band of Heaven, with the de 
scription which we have of this country from those who 
firet broke its virgin soil. ‘To what is this ciange to be at 
tributed? lone to the withering and blasting effects of sla 
very—to that vice in the organization of society, by which 


- one halt of ite inhabitants are arrayed iv interest and feel- 


ing against the other hali—to that unfortunate state of so 
ciety in which freemen regard labor*as disgraceful, and 
slaves shrink from it as a burden tyrannically imposed on 
them. 

“In the language of the wise and patriotic Jefferson, 
‘You must approach it—you must bear tt—you mu-tadopt 
some plan of emancipation, or worse will tollow.’ ”’ 

Now, I do not think I have ever said anything 
as fierce and defiant and sweeping in condemna- 
tion of your system of negro slavery as this; and 
1 do not know that Mr. Helper has. Ido not say 
it is unjust or- unwise; itis rather a question of 
policy or taste, which I leave to southern gentle- 
men to settle in their own way. But to the mat- 
ter of arraignment; and I have this to say: my 
constituents do notexpect me to ask permission of 
the South when, or how, or where, | may indorse 
or recommend, for circulation or otherwise, any 
pamphlet or book whatever. They treat with 
respectful disdain your perversions of my motives, 
and condemn the disingenuous argument of gen- 
tlemen, wrung from infelicitous phrases and sen- 
tences to be found in the work, to cast imputations 
upon my patriotism and honor. 

My constituents and the free people of the 
North have not arrived at the point when they 
will, in servile obedience to any class of men, be 
dictated to in what they shall read, nor what they 
shall respectfully advise others to read; and I 
trust in God they never will. 


slavery upon our national polities; tts disadvant- 
ages in an economical point of view; its antago 


A large majority | 
of the people of the North will take the liberty ef | 
exposing the injurious and debasing influence of | 


nism to Christianity and the higher and better in- | 


terests of civilization; and acting upon these con- 


victions, in stern political duty, will strive to limit | 


its extension and destroy its preponderance in the 
affairs of the General Government. 


This is no new doctrine or modern theory; it | 


was the universal conviction of our pe ople, uptoa 
few years ago, as patent upon every page of our 
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/ extends; 


i | . 
political history as the talismanic characters on || 


the cimeter of Solyman were to his hosts; and I 
have aimed, J trust successfully, to show that 


the Republican party, of which [ am proud to be | 


a member, is but the historical outgrowth of the 
condition and circumstances of our country, while 
its principles are as old as the framework of our 


ancestors, of independent self-government. 


| 





It becupies now no temporary ground; it has 
no entirely special purpose; but with duties as 
varied as the interests of our free institutions and 
the welfare of our people, the purity of its doc- 
trines, sanctioned by the fathers and suStained 
by a long line of illustrious patriots and states- 
men, gives ita permanency and promise not meas- 
ured by generations of men. And to the imme- 
diate causes which called our organization into 
being, add the lawless and unprovoked violence 
to freemen in Kansas; the attempt not only to 
force slavery upon that fair domain, contrary to 
the will of the people, but to convey and protect 
it by Federal power wherever the Constitution 
and now, the espionage and ostracism 
carried on inthe South against Northern men, and 
you have given us a rising power and swelling 
current of public opinion which can no more be 
turned aside than the course of the winds or the 
on-sweeping tide of the ocean. 

Mr. LAMAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYNARD. IL renew my application to 
allow the committee to rise, so that the House 
may adjourn. 


Mr. LAMAR. 


As I desire to have some little | 


time to think over the speech that I have just || 


listened to, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MAYNARD. [ move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. Pueuprs hav- 
ing taken the chair, as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. HOAKD, the Committee of 
Claims was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the papers in the case of the heirs of 
Almon W. Babbitt; and the same were referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. FOUKE. Ata recent meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the United States Agricultural 
Society, a commitiee was appointed to prepare a 
bill to incorporate that society. I now ask the 
unanimous consent of the House to introduce that 
bill. 

No objection being made, the bill to incorporate 
the United States Agricultural Society was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 


CHARLES W. BROOKS, 

Mr. DUELL, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of Charles W. Brooks; 
which was read a first and Second time, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

DE®KS IN THE HALL. 


Mr. MILES. Irise to what I conceive to be 
a privileged question. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the violation of an order 


| of the House, which has been committed by the 


Wasusurne, of Illinois, reported that the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the Union generally, 
and especially the last annual message of the 


President of the United States, and had come to 


no resolution thereon. 


And then, on motion of Mr. BINGHAM, (at | 


five o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 17, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. J. L. Exuiorr. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

COMMITTEE ON JOINT RULES. 

The SPEAKER appointed Messrs. Stanton, 
Puevps, and SHerMan, a committee on the part of 
the House, to codperate with a like committee to 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, to revise 
the joint rules of the two Houses. 

WASHINGTON STATUE. 


The SP" AKER appointed Mr. Beate, in the 
place of Mr. Trarn, declined, on the committee to 
coéperate with a like committee on the part of the 
Senate, to make arrangements for the inaugura- 
tion of the Washington statue. 


FOUNDERY IN ALABAMA. 


Prayer 


Mr. CURRY introduced a bill to establish a | 


foundery in Shelby county, Alabama; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


HARBOR AT MOUTIL OF GRAND RIVER. 


Mr. WADE introduced a bill making an appro- 
priation for the repair of the harbor at the mouth 
of Grand river, in the county of Lake, in the 
State of Ohio; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merece, 

HOMESTEADS TO SETTLERS. 


lic lands, upon certain conditions; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


WILLIAM W. COMPTON. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I want the per- 


mission of the House this morning to introduce 
a bill for reference, which I had prepared but had 
mislaid when my Séate was called yesterday, and 
therefore I could not then introduce it. Itis a pri- 
vate bill, and [ merely wish to have it referred to 
the appropriate committee. 
No objection being made, the bill for the relief 


| of William W. Compton was read a first and 
society, and coeval with the first notions of our # second time, and referred to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 











Mr. McCLERNAND introduced a bill to grant } fied. 


homesteads in limited quantities, out of the pub- | 


Doorkeeper of the House; and in such violation 
I conceive that he has been guilty of very censur- 
able conduct. The House, at its last session, 
positively ordered that the desks should be re- 
moved from the Hall of the House. 

Now, | observe this morning, notwithstanding 
the fact that the-gentleman from Ohio in front of 


/me [Mr. VaLianpicnam] culled attention to this 


standing order of the House yesterday, that, as 
if in contemptuous disregard of that intimation, 
the floor of the Hail has been blocked up and lit- 
erally covered in some places with these desks 


| which have been reintroduced; and I call upon 


you, sir, to enforce this order of the House. The 
Doorkeeper has no right to bring into this Hall 
the desks which the House has positively ordered 
to be removed. Whenever this House, in its 


| judgment, thinks proper to change the existing 


arrangement of seats—whenever this House 
chooses to go back to the old system of desks— 
a desk for each member—they certainly have the 


| clear, undoubted right to do so; but until the 


House has made some such order, I hold that 
neither the Doorkeeper nor any individual mem- 


| ber of the House ought to violate the order by 


introducing a desk upon the floor at all. 
Now, I am quite ready, whenever the proper 


| time comes, to go into a discussion of this matter, 


calmly and impartially, and to submit my views 
and my arguments on the subject to the consid- 
eration of the House; and I will most cheerfully 
acquiesce, as we all will do, in the judgment of the 
House. But the present system—the arrange- 
ment which we see this morning—combines the 
disadvantages of both systems, without the ad- 
vantages of either. [tis an unjust discrimination 
to allow some members to have the privilege of a 
private desk upon the floor, while a great major- 
ity are deprived of that convenience. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina a single question. I 
would like to ask him whether he is willing that 
the sense of the majority of the House shall be 
fairly expressed in regard to the arrangement of 


| the Hall, without interposing any objection ? 


Mr. MILES. Certainly; I am perfectly satis- 


Mr. MAYNARD. Is he willing that a fair vote 
shall be taken on a motion to restore the desks? 

Mr. MILES. I am perfectly willing. I desire 
nothing else. i think my whole course upon the 
floor might have satisfied thé gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that that was a superfluous question. I 
am perfectly willing that the House should dis- 
pose of the matter as it sees fit. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of IHinois. As one of 
the ** squatter sovereigns,” I agree to the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from South Carolina. I 
wish no other or greater privilege than other mem- 
bers on this floor. I resisted, at the last session 
of Congress, to the extentof my ability, the change 
in the arranyrement of seats. We see now what 
the result of that change is, and if the introduc- 
tion of these desks bv members has the effert of 
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bringing the House to a vote upon the question, 
I shall be entirely satisfied. 

Mr. MILES. ° That is my desire also. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [ rise to a privileged 
question. I cail for the special order—the elec- 
tion of a Printer. 

Mr. McQUEEN. 
in justificatton—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will allow 
the Chair to state the question. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mixes] rises to what 
he considers a privileged question, and the Chair 
particulaffy desires that the question shall be de- 
cided by a vote of the House whether it isa priv- 
ileged question or not, and then the House will 
be satisfied with the result. 

Mr. RUST. Allow me to do an act of justice 
to the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 








I desire to say a few words 


The Door- 
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commencement of the present session, | found all 


keeper is not responsible for placing the seat here | 


which Loceupy. 1 had it put here myself. It is 


right that I should say this, in justice to the Dodr- | 


kee per. 


Mr. RUST. I desire to say that Iam respons- 


ible for the desk brought in here for my use. 
Mr. CONKLING. And so am I responsible 
for mine. 
Mr. RUST. If any one is to be censured, I 
am responsible, and not the Doorkeeper. 


Mr. McQUEEN. It is only fair to the Door- 


keeper to state that my desk was put here by my 
own order, and that I alone am responsible for it. | 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Will the gentle- 
man from South Carolina yield me the floor fora 
moment? 

Mr. MILES. 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland.. I want to say 
one word only. The blame in this matter, if blame 
there be—and I see none—does not rest with the 
Doorkeeper of the House; and I know the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would be the last 
man to cast censure where it does not belong. 
These desks have been put here by gentlemen who 
find that they are precluded, by the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the Hall and the monopoly of the 


I will yield to the gentleman 


drawers in the drfferent tables, from those oppor- | 
tunities of writing which others, who have se- | 


eured drawers, enjoy. Those facilities are essen- 
tial; and I think the experience of the House, thus 
far, shows that the engineer in charge of the con- 


struction of this building, who made this peculiar | 


change under the order of the last Congress, d.d | 


it rather In subservience to one of hisown whims 
and tastes than with reference to the true conve- 
nience of the House. 

Mr. MILES. Iam very glad to hear the gen- 
tleman state, what the gentleman from Arkansas 


the old desks removed; but 1 found tables placed 
here in the Hall with drawers sufficient for the 


accommodation of, perhaps, one tenth the mem- 


bers of the House. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, ofillinois. Nothalfthat 
number. 

Mr. McQUEEN. When my colleague speaks 
of its not being within the privileges of members 
to have those desks here, | will say that there 
are privileges here which are monopolized by one 
tenth of the members of the House, who have 
placed their names upon the drawers of those | 
tables, and whoare in possession of facilities which 
are denied to others. So far as the Doorkeeper is 
concerned, | exonerate him from all responsibil- 
ity, so far as my desk is concerned. 1 had it 
placed there myself, and am therefore responsible 
for it. But, sir, 1 do not think that the placing 
of those desks here isa violation of the resolution 
adopted at the last session. The desks have been 
removed from the Hall in compliance with that 
resulution; but that does not preclude these desks 
from being brought into the open space not occu- 
pied by the seats placed in the Hall. About one | 
third the space of the Hall is left vacant. There 
is no convenience in the arrangement as we find 
it. I do not think any censure, in any event, can 
be placed upon the Doorkeeper; but the present 
arrangement of the Hall does great injustice to 
those who have not drawers assigned them. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. L insist on my question 
of order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I wish to say to the gentle- 
mar from South Carolina, that I do not think the 
resolution of the last session has been fairly car- 
ried out. 1 voted at the last session for the res- 


| olution, which was merely that the desks should 
| be removed, and chairs placed in their places. It 
| did not contemplate any such permanent arrange- 
| ment as has been carried out. 


jal’ he House was at this time in a state of very 
great confusion—members standing up all over 
the Hall, shouting ‘* Mr. Speaker!’’ rising to 


ee of order, and proposing to speak upon 


the question pending. } 

Mr. MORRIS, of lilinois. [rise to a question 
of order, I make the question of order for the 
purpose of bringing the matter directly before the 
House. My question is, that it is not a question 
of privilege for a member to call upon the Speaker 


| to construe a resolution of the last Congress. 


Mr. MILES. I am merely calling upon the 
Speaker to execute the order of the House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Well, sir, | wish a 
vote of the House upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The first question which the | 


| Chair will submit to the House is, whether the 


[Mr. Rust] had previously stated in substance, | 


that the Doorkeeper is not so much to blame in 
this matter as I had supposed. I do not desire to 
do any injustice to any officer, and | admit that it 
is very difficult for the Doorkeeper to refuse the 
urgent solicitation of members, when they under- 
take to assume responsibility themselves; but I 
am sorry that any gentleman in the House should 
have undertaken by indirection, as it were, to put 
aside a standing rule of the House. | am perfectly 
willing, whenever the House wishes, to take a 
vote upon this subject. Lam willing that the ques- 
tion shall be presented, and that a direct vote shall 
be taken upon it; andif it is the wish of the House 
that we shal] go back to the old arrangement, | am 
perfectly willing that suth an order shall be made. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. IL insist upon my ques- 
tion of order, that the time has arrived for exe- 
cuting the special order of the House. 

Mr. MILES. I desire that I shall be allowed 
to go on without interruption.. I shall not detain 
the House long. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
order. 
that, at oneo’clock to-day, we should go into the 
election of a Printer for the present Congress. 


That time has arrived, and I ask that the order | 


shall be executed. 
Mr. MILES. 
from Illinois. 
Mr. McQUEEN. 
justification of the Doorkeeper of the House. I 
ave been instrumenial in having a desk placed 
here for my own accommodation; and I will say 
to my friend from South Carolina that my reason 


I did not hear the gentleman 


I rise to a question of | 
The House yesterday adopted an order | 


1 desire to t° one word in | 
1 


| 


proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina 
shall be entertained as a question of privilege? | 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Before that question is put, 
I would iike to have the resolution adopted at the | 
last session read, 

Mr. MILLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. [I insist that a decision | 
shall be made upon my question of order. I have | 
submitted, and | repeat, that, the House having 
fixed a special order for one o’clock, to-day, and 
that hour having arrived, nothing is in order ex- 
cept to proceed to the election of a Prigter. 

A Memper. That hour has past, and your 
special order goes over. 

Mr. MILES. The question which I raised is 
one of privilege, and I submit that it cannot be | 
interfered with until it has been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The gentleman from Virginia is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLSON. 


The Chair proposes to pre- 


| sent to the House the question whether the sug- 


i 


for doing it wns this: when I enme here at the |! all that is neressary for the gentlenmn from South | 


gestion of the gentleman from South Carolina 

{Mr. Mixes} is a question of privilege? That 

submission by the Chair, | beg leave to say, ! do 

not think is proper. The suggestion of the gen- | 
tleman from South Carolina is, unquestionably, | 
a suggestion of privilege; but I do not think it isa 
question to be decided by the House. It isa ques- 
tion invoking the decision of the Speaker, who 
alone is competent to execute the order of the 
House. By the rules of the House, the arrange- 
ments of the Hall, and of all the rooms tmmedi- 
ately under the control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have been given to the Speaker; and | 
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Carolina now to do, is to call the attention of the 
Speaker to this violation of the order of the House, 
which | conceive tt plainly to be, And until the 
House rescinds that order, it seems to me the 
Speaker will ex efficie direct the removal of the 
desks. [beg now that the Clerk will read the rules 
under which the Speaker has always exercised 
control, in regard to the arrangements of the Hall. 
I will state that, on many previous occasions, 
chairs have been placed in front of the stavienr 
ary desks in the old Hall, by the consent of the 
Speaker. Task the Clerk to read the rules whieh 
I have indicated, 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘** No person shall be permitted to perform divine service 
in the Chamber occupied by the House of Representatives, 
unless with the consent of the Speaker.—Ruie l4v, 

“The unappropriated rooms, in that part of the Capitol 
assigned to the House, shall be subject to the order and 
dispo-al of the Speaker, until the further order of the 
Hlouse.—Rule 147. ~ " 

“By the act of May 2, 1828, the Speaker is anthorized, 
jointly with the President of the Senate, to preseribe rules 
and regulations for the care, preservation, and orderly keep 
ing and police, of all such portions ot the Capitol, its appur- 
tenances, and the enclosures about it, and the public build- 
ings and property in its immediate vicinity, as are not in 
the exclusive use and occupation of either House of Con 
gress; which rules, &c., shall be obeyed by the Commis. 
rioner of Public Buildings.—Statutes at Large, volume 4, 
page 266." 

Mr. MILLSON. I will state further, that in 
reference to granting permission to various artists 
to exhibit their pictwres and works in any of the 
halls or rooms in the Capitol, under the control 
of the House, it is often found necessary to obtain 
the permission of the Speaker. - 

I suggest to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
then, that all that is necessary is to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the fact, and request him to 
execute the order of the House; and, as a reason 
why it should be executed, | will only remark, in 
conclusion, that although these desks may be very 
convenient for writing, upon the part of members, 
it was for that very purpose, to prevent unneces- 
sary writing in the Hall, and of compelling the 
attention of members to the current business of 
the House, that the House, at the last session, di- 
rected that the desks should be removed, and that 
the members should be brought into the smallest 
| convenient space in front of the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MILES. I will not detain the House long, 
/ and I must request that in the very few remarks 
I have to make I shall not be interrupted, I beg 
leave now to say, in advance, that I will courte- 
ously and respectfully, but emphatically, refuse 
to yield to any gentleman, 

Now, sir, I will first read the resolution. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Llinois. 1 ask the Chair 
to decide the point of order before any further 
| debate is allowed. 

Mr. MILES. Undoubtedly the gentleman from 
Illinois has the right to make that demand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds that the 
proposition made by the gentleman from Sputh 
Carolina is in the nature of a question of privi- 
lege; and as such he will put the question to the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I call the gentle- 


man from South Carolina to order; for until the 


|| SpROE ENE TEN LEER NAO e 


is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already de- 
cided the question to be one of privilege, 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. TJ understood the 
Speaker to say that he would leave the question 
to the determination of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will state his question, so that it willbe 
before the House disunetly. 

Mr. MILES. I will do so. I rise, sir, to a 
privileged question; and the privileged question I 
| raise is this: the House of Representatives, at the 
last session of the last Congress, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the superintendent of the Capitol ex- 
tension be directed, after the adjournment of the present 
session of Congress, to remove the desks from the Hall of 
| the House, and make such arrangement of the seats of mem- 
bers ax will bring them together into the smallest convenient 
space.”? 

That was the order which the House adopted— 
that the superintendent should remove the desks 
from the Hall: and task, sir, what gentleman has 
any authority to bring in one of these desks with- 
out the permission of the House ? 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, to exonerate the 
Doorkeeper, as I have already partially done, 
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upon the frank statement of the gentleman from | 
Maryland, [Mr. Harris,] and of the gentleman | 


from A rkansas, {[Mr. Rvust,] and of my friend and 
colleague from South Carolina, [Mr. MeQueren,]| 
from what! expressed in the beginning of my re- 
marks as very censurable conduct. 
it would have been extremely difficult for him to 
decline the urgent solicitations and requests of 
mernbers to permit them to have desks upon the 
floor of the House; still I think that he ought to 
have had the firmness to decline, and to have put 
his declination distinctly upon the ground that 
there was an order of the House which he could 
not violate himself or allow anybody else to vio- 
Jate. 


Now, sir, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Harris] took oceasion to say that the superin- 
tendent, in carrying out the order of the House, 


I admit that | 


had not carried it out fully in its spirit and inten- | 


tion, and that imgratifyimg his own mere caprice 


he had not effected what the House had intended | 


he should effect. 
man. I, myself, and other members of the com- 
mittee, had many conferences with Captain Meigs. 
We made a variety of actual measurements and 
experiments in the House. We tried our best to 
see whether, with the old chairs, we could bring 
them into a smaller and more convenient space, 
and we found that it was impracticable. We 
found that the platforms had all to be taken up; 
that the whole flooring had “o be changed, and 
after a great deal of study and consideration we 
came to the conclusion that the present seats 
would be more comfortable, and take up less room 
than any other arrangement we could adept. I 
then ask the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. 
Harrtis,} whom | know to be a fair-minded man, 
how he can, in the wording of this resolution, 
say that the superintendent has not carried it out 
in its proper spirit. 


I do not agree with the gentle- | 


He was directed to make | 


such a rearrangement of the seats of members that | 


would bring them together in the smallest conve- 
nient space, 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Ifmy friend from 
South Carolina will permit me, | will answer his 
question. The idea I had of the proposition moved 
by the gentleman at the last session, was that it 
was designed to be an experiment; for the gentle- 
man will recollect that there was a great difference 
of opinion among members as to whether the pro- 
posed rearrangement would work, as it was in- 
tended, conveniently and properly. I say this in 
objection to the character of change made by the 
superintendent; while Lam perfectly satisfied that 
it 1s accomplishing a desirable result in bringing 
members of the House into closer connection with 
each other, | say that the supermtendent erred 
in his judgment in making, under the circum- 


stances, such material alterations in the flooring | 


of the Hall, as to render it impossible to correct 





the change, in case the experiment worked badly, | 


without 4 large expenditure of money, and the 
loss to the House of much time. 

Mr. MILES. I submit that the gentleman is 
consuming much more of my time than is neces- 
sary for an answer to my question. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. One word more, 


| should monopolize those drawers, and thus have | 
sec. ~ } 
these facilities of permanent seats, where they | 
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mittee that these tables should be so large as they | Mr.JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentleman 


are, or that they should have drawers and keys | 


to the drawers, which members could appropri- 


ate; and one of the firstacts which I did on reach- | 


ing Washington, befgge the opening of the ses- 
sion, was to come ie in person, and to have 
many of the larger tables taken out; because I saw 
that the accommodation was infinitely more than 


was necessary to cover the general provision | 
I directed the | 


which the committee had in view. 
Doorkeeper to lock the drawers, and to keep the 
keys himself; in fact, sir, 1 gave him a written 
order to spike the drawers so that they could not 
be opened, for I did not consider that it was fair 
or reasonable that a dozen or twenty gentlemen 


might write just the same as under the old sys- | 
i 


tem, while the great mass of members were de- 
prived of such facilities. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to know where 
the gentleman got power to issue those orders? 

Mr. MILES. Ido not hear the gentleman, and 
I insist that I shall be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I should like the 
gentleman to answer mea question before he pro- 
ceeds I want to know of him by what authority 
he ordered the Doorkeeper to remove tables from 
this Hall, and to spike the locks of those that were 
left here? 

Mr. CARTER. That is just the question I 
should like the gentleman from South Carolina to 
answer. 


Mr. MILES. 


Mr. Speaker, I conceived, as 


_ chairman of the committee which reported the res- 
| olution directing the desks to be removed, that I 


and t will trespass upon the gentleman’s indul- | 


rence no longer. 
Mr. MILES. 
my question, 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 


I yield only for an answer to 


tion of these long tebles into the House; because, 
if he did, I think that they strike at the very ar- 
gument which was used in favorof removing the 
desks: and that is, of taking away from the Hall 
all facilities for writing, so that members should 
be forced to attend to the business of the House? 
Now, these tables keep up the habit of writing on 
the part of members which was complained of. 
They afford, too, that facility for writing to one 
tenth of the members of the House to the excla- 
sion of all the rest. Was that within the contem- 
plation of the gentleman when he moved for the 
removal of the old desks ? 

Mr. MILES. It was within the purview of the 
intentien of the committee that there should be 
the same facility afforded members for writing 
resolutions, amendments, and papers connected 
strietly with the legitimate business of the House; 
and, therefore, we did contemplate the placing of 
tables in the four corners of this Hall. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it was never contemplated by the com- 


} Let me ask the || 
gentleman whether he contemplated the introduc- | 


had the control of the whole arrangement of the 
Hall, and that I had full authority to put tables 


permit me to interrupt hjm a moment? 
Mr. MILES. 1 must respectfully decline. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. |I wish to make a 


suggestion. Evidently this subject will consume 


| the whole day if persisted in; and, therefore, I 
| would suggest to the gentleman that this matter 
| be permitted to go over by general consent, until 





Monday, when we can come to some practical 
conclusion by means of action under a two-thirds 
vote. I think we shall facilitate action in that 
manner. 

Mr. MILES. I cannot agree with te gentle- 
man from New York. [ think we had better dis- 
ose of this matter at once; and I desire to say 
an once for all, tomany gentlemen, that I have 
no personal feelings about the matter. From the 
mannerin which some gentlemen have approached 
me outside of the House, I should suppose they 
seem to think this was a pet project of mince, and 
that I entertained some personal feelings. I as- 


a . . 
| sure gentlemen that I entertain no feelings of that 


sort. I was indeed eee desirous of trying 
an experiment which I thought would be benefi- 
cial in its result; and I do not think it can be con- 


| sidered as being fairly tried unless it shall be per- 


mitted to go on for at least one session. 

Mr. KELLOGG. [I rise toa point of order. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. KELLOGG, It is that this proceeding of 
the gentleman from South Carolina is but a sug- 


| gestion to the Speaker to enforce the rules and 


orders of the House. Thatis notdebatable. Itis 


| butasuggestion tothe Speaker to perform hisduty. 


here with or withoutdrawers. The reportsimply | 


says that the desks shall be removed from the 
Hall, and that such a rearrangement of the seats 


shall be madeas will bring them within the smallest | 


convenient space. I did not pees that the res- 
olution which had been passed by the House had 
anything at all to do with the drawers. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 
be misunderstood; and I wish now to state that 
the gentleman’s resolution having been received 
by the House and adopted, the matter was then 
under the control of the Speaker. The gentleman 
from South Carolina had then no more authority 


after the committee made its report than any other | 


member of the House, for when that report was 
made, the committee was absolved from further 
duty. 

Mr. MILES. 
He is laboring under a misapprehension in not 
remembering that this resolution was adopted at 
the very end of the session. Congress soon after 
adjourned, and there was, of course, no Speaker, 
and the power necessarily fell into the control of 


| he committee to oversee the rearrangement which | 
had been ordered upon their report. 
And when the | 
House adjourned there was no committee; the | 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 


committees, the Speaker, and Congress, ended 
together. 

Mr. MILES. The committee unquestionably 
had the authority to execute the order of the 


I do not wish to | 


I will correct the gentleman. | 


Mr. MILES. It is a question of privilege, and 
I understand the Speaker has so decided. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that 
the gentleman from South Carolina intended to 
make a distinct motion in reference to the matter 
before he resumed his seat. 

Mr. MILES. I am perfectly willing to receive 
the decision of the Chair in that form,and conse- 
quently will make a motion that the Doorkeeper 
be directed to remove the desks from the Hall. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Let me say to the 
gentleman from South Carolina that I have a res- 
olution in my hand, which will bring the House 


| directly to a vote upon this question. I desire to 


| have a decision upon this subject, and I ask that 


| the resolution may be read for information. 


House whech they had requested the House to 


confer upon them. 

Mr. HOUSTON. But they expired as mem- 
bers of Congress, and as members of the commit- 
tee, with the adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. MILES. Very well, then; Lwilllook upon 
them only as advisers of the superintendent. | 


/am willing to take that ground, that the whole 


po was vested in the superintendent, and that 


Mr. MILES. 1 will hear the resolution read. 

No objection being made, the Clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the present seats in the Hall of the House 
be removed, and the old seats and desks replaced at the 
earliest practicable moment; to be done under the direction 
of the superintendent of the Capitol extension. 

Mr. MILES. Oh, no. I cannot accept that 
resolution. It does not at all meet my views. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would suggest that the 
gentleman modify his resolution so as to provide 
for the appointment of a committee of three or five 
to inquire into the time it will take to remove the 
benches and restore the chairs, and also as to the 
expense. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. Will the gentleman 
from South Carolina yield to me a moment? I 
have a resolution which I desire to offer, which 
I think will meet his views. 

Mr. MILES. |} will hear the resolution read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. The gentleman from 


| South Carolina has had the courtesy to yield to 


me; and for the purpose of settling this matter, 
I offer the resolution I hold in my hand in heu 


| of the resolution of the gentleman from Illinois. 


1¢ had entire discretion in the matter, but that he | 





conferred 


Mr. PETTIT. Will the gentleman permit me? 


Mr. MILES. I must respectfully decline. The | 


superintendent undoubtedly had the entire con- 


trol, but he very properly conferred and con- 


sulted with the committee, and was guided by 
their judgmentand their opinions, 


The commit- | 


tee were desirous of bringing the House into the | 


smallest compass they could, while, at the same 
time, members should be seated comfortably and 
conveniently. They desired to get rid of the whole 
system of franking documents and carrying on 
orivate correspondence during the whole session, 
instead of attending to the actual business before 
the House. 


[Cries of ‘* Read for information !’’} 


The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That a select committee, consisting of three 
members, be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the 
expediency of removing the benches 6r seats from this Hall, 
and replacing the chairs and desks; and also the length of 
time and costit wil) require to make such change ; and that 
said committee have leave to report at any time. 

Mr. MILES. I like that resolution. It is fair 
and proper; and I will accept it if the gentleman 
from Indiana will change it so as to provide that, 
in the mean time, the Doorkeeper be directed to 
enforce the rules of the House. [Cries of ** That 


| is right !’’] 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I will make the mod- 
ification suggested by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I move to amend the reso- 
lution by adding, asa proviso, at the end of it—— 
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Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I suppose that 
resolution is moved as a.substitute to mine. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. ‘The gendeman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Speaker, had the floor 
upon a question of privilege. It was notof a o 
sonal nature, and applicable to himself alone; but, 
under the rules of the House, as has been stated 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mitrson,] 
it addressed to the Chair the question of enfore- 
ing the orders of the House. It had that extent 
and no more. The introduction of any resolu- 
tion is not a question of privilege, and therefore I 
object to the introduction of any resolution. [tis 
apparant that this is a — which will pro- 
voke debate; and I would suggest that the resolu- 
tion introduced upon this subject be made a special 
order for Monday next, and that it shall go over 
until that time. 

Mr. CONKLING. I object. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, ThenI object toa 
discussion of the question, and also to the intro- 
duction of any resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairoverrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. MILES. Iam perfectly willing to accept 
the resolution of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr.McQUEEN. I stated a few moments since 
that I desired to amend that resolution. My 
aunendment ts this : thatin the mean time the desks 
now upon the floor be allowed to remain until a 
decision is made upon the general question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. TL object to that amendment. 
We shall never have this matter decided, or this 
change made, until these desks are removed; and 
I insist that that amendment shall not be added to 
the resolution. 

Mr. MILES. I insist that I have the floorupon 
a question of privilege, and shall retain it until 
the question is decided. 

Mr. MeQUEEN. I had the floor by the cour- 
tesy of the gentleman from Indiana, | thought. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman from Indiana had 
the floor only by my consent. I desire to have 
this matter settled by the House as they think 
best; and as the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana isa fair and straightforward 
one, to authorize a committee to inquire into the 
expediency ofachange, ifhe willacceptmy amend- 
ment to the effect that in the mean time the order 
ofthe House of last session in relation to desks 
shall be enforced, I will accept it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. [| accepted the mod- 
ification of the gentleman. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I had the permission of the 
gentleman from indiana to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. There seems to be 
some misapprehension. I accepted the preposi- 
tion of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Mices,] upon my right, and that would come in 
conflict with the proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, upon my left, [Mr. McQueen.] 

The resolution, as modified, was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That a select committee, consisting of three 
members, be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the 
propriety of removing the benches or seats from this Hall 
and replacing the chairs and desks, and also the length of 
time and cost it will require to make such change ; and that 
such committee have leave to report at any time ; and that, 
in the mean time, the Doorkeper be directed to enforce the 
order of the House, of last Congress, in relation to the chairs 
and desks. 

Mr. MILES. I call for the previous question 
upon the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise toa question of order. 
The gentleman has not the floor to offer any res- 
oldtion whatever. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I rise to a privileged ques- 
tion. I move that the rules be suspended, and 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. [Cries 
of ** No!” ** No!” 

Mr. MILES. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw that motion. We might as well decide this 
question now as at any other time. 


Mr. PHELPS. I desire to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he proposes not to go into 
the election of a Printer to-day? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South 
Carolina has moved the previous question upon 
the resolution, and no debate is in order. 


Mr. McQUEEN. I have offered an amend- 


ment, and I did it before the previous question | 


was called for upon the resolution. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that 


| refuse to yield it to any gentleman. 
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the gentleman held the floor by the courtesy of 
his colleague. 

Mr. MceQUEEN. 1 did so hold the floor, and 
offered my amendment before the gentleman called 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
it could not be done without consent of the gen- 
tleman’s colleague. 

Mr. McQUEEN. Then I call for a division | 
of the resolution. I ean do that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I insist on a vote on my 
motion. The previous question has not been 
seconded; and t insist on my motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have the floor, and I in- 
sist on my question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky rises to a question of order. He will please 
state his question of order. 


Mr. BURNETT. I will, sir. My question of 


_ order is this: my friend from South Carolina (Mr. 


Mixss] rises, as he states, to a question of priv- 
ilege. The Speaker decides that the question 
which he submits is a question of privilege, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina goes on and 
states what his question is. It is that, under the 
order of the last House of Representatives, the 
desks are required to be removed from this floor, 
and seats for members substituted. That is the 
»oint he made; and that a violation of that order 
1ad been committed, by bringing on the floor the 
desks and chairs. 

That was the only question which he could pre- 
sent to the House ce his question of privilege. 
Then the next question to be decided was, whether 
there had been any violation of the order of the 
last House; and, if that was decided in the affirm- 
ative, then the chairs and desks should be re- 
moved. But it is not in order, under color of a 
question of privilege, forthe gentleman from South 
Carolina to offer a resolution, or for any member, 
by his permission, to offer the resolution now 
under consideration. That is the point of order 
which I make; and the Speaker must agree with 
me, if he will hear a suggestion for one moment. 
Would it have been in order for the gentleman 
from South Carolina to have risen and offered 
that resolution? Would it have been reecived, 
except by unanimous consent? It could not. That 
being the case, the gentleman cannot, under color 
of a question of privilege, offer his resolution. 

Mr. MILES. Lawait¢he decision of the Chair 
on the point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the rules be 
suspended, and that the House resolve itself into 


the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


Union. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understood the Chair to 
decide yesterday that it was not in order—— 
Mr. MILES. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That it was not in order to 
move to suspend the rules and go into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union while 
the election of Printer was pending as the special 
order. 

Mr. MILES. Am I entitled to the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentleman from South Carolina to have yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. MILES. 


On that motion I call for 


If I am entitled to the floor, I 
Ido so with 
all spect; but it is perfeetly obvious that, if I 
continue yielding the floor in this way, we will 
never come to any conclusion of the question, 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I rise to a point of order, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I did not ask thegentleman 
from South Carolina to yield me the floor. 

Mr. MILES. The gentleman from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Burnett] has raised a point of order, and 
nothing else is in order except for the Chair to 
decide that question. 1} refuse to yield the floor 
to any member until the Chair shall have decided 
the point of order. 

Me. HOUSTON. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will permit me to explain. I was not 
asking the gentleman to yield me the floor. The 
member from Ohio [Mr. Suerman] had made a 
motion which the Chair was entertaining; and 
I rose to make a question on that motion, sup- 


| posing that the gentleman from South Carolina 


was off the floor in some manner—I did not know 


| how. 


, manded, and no amendment can 





I had no connection with the gentleman's [Mr. 
Mires] question; but was rising to the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MILES. I do not conceive that the gentle- 
man from Ohio had a right to take the floor from 
me. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The Chair was entertaining 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio; and that 
was the question I rose to, 

Mr. McKNIGHT. [rise toa question of order. 

Mr. MILES. The question of order raised by 
the gentleman from Kentucky is still pending. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. The gentleman ieia South 
Carolina [Mr. Mires] had called the previous 
question, and therefore he could not have retained 
he floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Has the Chair recognized 
me? I would like to know the condition of the 
question. Whatis the question now before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the res- 
olution offered by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Mires,] on which the previous ques- 
tion is demanded. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then, as I understand the 
Chair, the motion that was submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio is not now entertained by the 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 
motion is notin order, pending this question, The 
question is on seconding the previous question. 

While the Hlouse was dividing, 

Mr. PETTIT. I move to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. CONKLING. 
and nays. 

Mr. RUFFIN. The motion cannot be made 
while the House is dividing. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The yeas and nays cannot 
be taken on seconding the previous question, 

The SPEAKER. A motion is made by the 
gentleman from Indiana to lay the resolution on 
the table, and the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. FLORENCE called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kettoae of 
Illinois, and WinsLow, were appointed, 

The House divided; and the tellers reported-— 
ayes 67, noes 8&9. 

“So the House refused to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

Mr. CONKLING. I desire to make an inquiry 


On that I call for the yeas 


| of the Chair. I desire to know whether the amend- 


ment of the gentleman from South Carolina is in 
order under the demand for the previous question; 
or whether the Chair rules that the demand for 
the previous question cuts off the amendment? 

Mr. KEITT. The previous question was de- 

Se in order. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I offered my amendment 
before the previous question was demanded. 

Mr. MILES. I would say to my colleague, 
that he was not entitled to the floor to offer his 
amendment. 

Mr. MeQUEEN. Well, I hope that, if my 
amendment be not reeeivec, the demand for the 
previous question will be voted down. 

Mr. MILES. Noamendmentis in order. 

Mr. MecQUEEN. I called for a division of the 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair received the call 
for a division of the resolution. 

Mr. McQUEEN. Yes; but I suggest most 
respectfully, that I offered my amendment before 
the previous question was demanded by my col- 
league; and I hope that, if mip asnendeeit be not 
recognized, the demand for the previous question 
will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
gentlerran’s colleague [Mr. Mires] to have the 
floor, and to refuse to yield for an amendment 

{Cries of ** Question!’ ** Question !”’ 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. [I understood 
that a division of the question was called for. Can 
we have a vote on the division? 

Mr. MILES. No division of the question is 
s088Ible. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. MILES. I submit that the resolution can- 
not be divided. It is not divisible; and the pre- 
vious question has been demanded on it. 

Mr. McQUEEN The first part of it provides 
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for th arpenamnens of a committee, and the last 





part of it declares that in the mean ume the desks 
shall be removed. I ask fora division of these 
two points of the resolution. 

The SPEA KER. The resolution is not sus- 
ceptible of division. 

Mr. MILES. Lask a vote on seconding the 
pre Vious ques On. 

Mr. McQUEEN. 
of the Char. 

Mr. BURNETT. I repectfully ask the Speaker 
whether he has decided the point of order which 
I submitted ? 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
itations against that. 

The SPEAKER. 
point of order. 

Mr. McQUEEN., 
decision of the Chair, deciding that the resolution 
was not susceptible of division. I respectfully 
submit to the Chair that that part of the resolution 
requiring that the desks now in the Hall shall be 


| appeal from the decision 


I plead the statute of lim- 


The Chair overruled the 


removed, can be divided from the first part of the | 


resolution. 


The question was then taken on the appeal; and | 


the decision of the Chair was sustained as the 
judgment of the House. 

The question being upon seconding the demand 
for the previous question, 

Mr. McQUEEN demanded tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. 
and Burrinron were appointed. 


I have appealed from the 


3URNETT 


The House divided; and the tellers reported— 


ayes ninety-one, noes not counted. 
So the previous question was seconded. 


The main question was then ordere%l to be put; | 


and under the operation thereof the resolution was 
agree d to. 
Mr. MILES moved to reconsider the vote by 


which the resolution was adopted; and also moved | 


to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following gen- 
tlemen as the committee authorized by the reso- 
lution: Messrs. Mires, Wasusurne of Lllinois, 
and Davis of Indiana. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. KEITT. lask the indulgence of the House 


for a moment, while 1 report a joint resolution 
from the joint committee of the House and Senate 
ap alana yesterday. 

No objection being made, Mr. Kerrr reported 
a joint resolution making an appropriation for in- 
augurating the equestrian statue of Washington; 
which was read a first and second time. 

The joint resolution appropriates the sum of 
$10,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise a d, to be expended by the 
Secretary of the } 
ing Mills’s statue of Washington on the pedestal 
designated by the proper authorities, and in the 
ceremonies appropriate to the occasion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be‘engrossed 
and read a third time; and, being engrossed, it 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KEITT moved to reconsider the vote by 


which the joint resolution was passed; and also | 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the | 


table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 


the House proceed to the execution of the special 
order, thgelection of a Printer; and on that mo- 
tion 1 call the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
that is the regular business in order. The tellers 
will resume their places. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I intend to submit a motion 
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1 move to postpone the election of a Printer until 
Monday next. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
cuuion of the special order, 

Mr. FLORENCE. Let us have one or two 
votes, and then, if thére is no election, we can 
ostpone the matter. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I move to lay the 
motion of the gentleman from Ohio upon the table. 

The SPEAKER, That is equivalent to a dis- 
agreement to the motion. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
not press my motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to make an appeal 
to the gentleman from Ohio. I think, if he will 
remember theagreement that was made yesterday, 
he will not press his motion to postpone. On the 
day before yesterday, we were told that we had 
violated the agreement, by merely moving a call 


I call for the exe- 


Very well; I will 


of the House before a vote for Printer was taken. | 
Now, it was agreed and understood yesterday that | 
to-day, atone o’clock,we would proceed to the elec- | 
tion of a Printer; and I appeal to the gentleman | 


from Ohio whether it is fair, in that state of the 
case, to make a motion to postpone tll Monday ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I supposed, or if we upon 
this side of the House believed, that there was 
any such agreement, I would not press my mo- 
tion. But I do not so understand it. 
gentleman from Kentucky if there was anything 
more done yesterday than the adoption of a sim- 
ple motion to postpone? I believe 1 made the 


| motion myself. 


nterior in transporting and plac- | 


I now move that | 


to postpone the special order until Monday next. | 
I will state that there are two gentlemen absent | 


who will be here to-morrow; at least, that is my 
information. 


Mr. BURNETT. 


we told gentlemen on the other side that we had 


The gentleman from Ohio | 
will remember that on the day before yesterday 


some members absent and unpaired, and he then | 


said that the election of a Printer was not worth 
postponing on account of absentees. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; I concede that; 


and { only ask the postponement at the.request | 


Mr. BURNETT. 
to take a vote at one o’clock to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 1 insist on my motion. 

Mr. DAVIDSON demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Bur Frinton 
and Rurrin were appointed. 

The House divided: and the tellers reported 
ninety-two in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOUSTON demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to state that my 
colleague, Mr. Davis, has paired with the gen- 
tleman from Lowa, Mr. Curtis, on this vote. 


Mr. WINSLOW. 


I understood that we were 


I ask the | 


I will state that Mr. Lar- | 


RABEE desired me to say that, at the special re- | 


uest of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Tose he had paired with him until two weeks 
from yesterday. ‘ 

Mr. STANTON. 1 have agreed to pair with 
Mr. Scort, of California, on this vote, if he is not 
present, 


Mr. BURNETT. 


I will say to the gentleman 


from Ohio that Mr. Scorrissick, and athis room. | 


Mr. Me {UEEN. I desire to state that my col- 


league, Mr. Bonuam, has paired with the gentle- | 


man from Iowa, Mr. Vanpever, on this question. 


Mr. NIXON, 


CLemens, for to-day. 
Mr. COOPER. I have paired, on this vote, 


with my colleague from Michigan, Mr. Leacu. | 


Mr. FOUKE. Ihave paired with Mr. DeLano 


| upon this question, and shall therefore not vote. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I have paired with 
Mr. Lonenecker. 


Mr. HAWKINS. I have paired with Mr. 


Somes. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I have been requested to 


state that Mr. Wuirecey has paired with my 


colleague, Mr. Hickman. 

Mr. STRATTON. I have paired with Mr. 
Simos. 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to state that on the last 
vote for Printer I announced to the House that I 
had been authorized by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Burrinton] to transfer the pair 
of Mr. Asuitey with my colleague, Mr. Leacn, 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Wricut,} 
both of these gentlemen being absent. I have 
since been informed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that I made the statement under a mis- 
apprehension; that he did not authorize the transfer 
of the pair; and I make this statement in justice 
to him. 
informed me of the arrangement. 


I do not now remember who it was that | 


I will announce that I have | 
paired with the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. || 


EK 





The question was then taken on Mr. SHer- | 


MAN’s motion; and it was decided in the affirma- | 


tive—yeas 90, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles PF. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 


of the friends of two gentlemen who are ubsent. || Blair, Biake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnbam, 
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Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case 
. . . T: . . > 
Coliax, Conkling, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, Duun, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Farn worth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Killinger, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean. Me- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Paliner, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Christo- 
pher Robinson, Royee, Schwariz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, 
Trimble, Van Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Elihu B. Washburne, [srael Washburn, Wells, Wil- 
son, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—90. 
NAYS—Meesrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, 
Boyce, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Curry, 
Davidson, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Florence, Garnett, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, Hind- 
man, Houston, Howard, Sackson, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, 
Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, 
Ruffin, Rust, Sickles, Singleton, Williayy Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stokes, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, and Woodson 


—82. 
So the election of Printer was postponed until 
Monday next. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr MAYNARD moved that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed ap- 
propriating $10,000 for the inauguration of the 
Washington statue. 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman cannot make 
that motion. I made it myself, and it was laid on 
the table. ; 

The SPEAKER. | The motion to reconsider 


cannot be repeated. 
BUSINESS ON TILE SPEAKER'S TABLE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. There are several commu- 
nications and bills from the Senate on the Speak- 
er’s table. I move that they be taken up and 
referred. 


The motion was agreed to. 


SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Treasury Department, trans- 
mitting a list of the clerks employed in that De- 
partment during the year 1859; which was laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Treasury Department, 
transmitting a statement showing the expenditure 
of the contingent fund of that Department for the 
| year ending June 30, 1859; which was laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed, 


COMMANDER H. J. HARTSTENE. 


| Joint resolution (S. No. 11) for the relief of 
| Commander H.J. Hartstene, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and read a first and second time. 
| Mr. WINSLOW. I ask the indulgence of the 
| House to put that joint resolution on its passage 
| at this time. I will make a single statement in ref- 
| erence to it. Atthe close of the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, a joint resolution was passed by the 
Senate, and sent to this House, by which a sum 
of money was appropriated to purchase the brig 
‘*Resolute,’’ taken in the Arctic seas, and pre- 
sent her to the British Government. The joint 
resolution passed this House, and Commander 
Hartstene was, in compliment to his service on 
the expedition to the Arctic seas, in search of Dr. 
Kane, placed in commaad of that brig. 

When he arrived in England, the Queen ac- 
cepted the brig, on deck; entailing. upon Com- 
mander Hartstene certain expenses incident to the 
entertainment of the Queen, the Lords of Ad&~i- 
ralty and others of the nobility, who had enter 
tained him. During the Thirty-Fifth Congress, 
a bill refunding those expenses passed the Senate, 
and came to this House. It was -referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and lg by 
them unanimously back to the House; but owing 

to the great press of business at the close of the 
| session, the bill was not reached, and was conse- 
quently lost. ' 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that it 
would be a graceful act to pass upon this bill 
which has come to us from the Senate for his re- 
| lief, at once, without reference. The bill under- 








went a thorough investigation by the Senuaiene 


on Naval Affairs a’ the last session, and they 
passed it unanimously. The vouchers were all 
found to be regular, and I hepe the bill will be 
taken up and put on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no o ‘obje ction the 
question will be on the third reading of the joint 
resoluuon. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object. 
Mr. WINSLOW I think, under the circum- 
stances, the gentleman ought not to obje ct. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virgima. That is just the 
reason why I object. 1 want time to inquire into 
the circumstances 

The SPEAKER. If there be no motion to 
commit, the question will be on ordering the joint 
resolution to a third reading. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does not the bill make an 
appropriation? If itdoes, it goes to the Committee 
of the Whole, of course. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 1 trust the gentleman from 
Virginia will, under the circumstances, withdraw 
his objection. ‘This gentleman expe nd d some 
two thousand a smore than his entire salary 
as an Officer in the I 
of injustice not to refund it to him. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What umount does 
the bill a propriate ? 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
dollars. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
amount ts not large, 

Mr. WILSON. {| object. 

Mr. STANTON. 1 think there 
little time lost by the reference of this matter toa 
committee. | suppose the joint resolition can be 
put on its passage only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Certainly; but I trust there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. STANTON. Lam net sure in my recol- 
lec ion about this matter. 
right. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. STANTON. 


Only about two thousand 


Well, sir, as the 


I withdraw my objection. 


ean be very 


It is right. 

There can be very litle time 
lost. 1 prefer that it should be referred. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
the resolution without reference would be a very 
graceful act upon the part of the House, from the 
very fact that they neglected to make the appropri- 
ation in the last Congress. If Commander Hart- 
stene had not incurred this expenditure, he would 
have encountered the censure of the whole coun- 
try. It wasexpected of him as an American officer 
by the Department. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I suppose the joint resolu- 
tion, as it makes an approp riation, goes, as a 
matter of course, to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
jection. 

Mr. STANTON. Well, sir, as the appropri- 
ation is small, | will w ithdraw my objection, al- 
though | think this method of passing bills is 
wrong. 

Several Members. Read the resolution. 

The joint resolution was read. Itappropriates 
$2,008 60 to reimburse Commander H. J. Hart- 
stene for expenses incurred by him im restoring the 
brig Resolute to the British Government. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to the immediate passage of the resolution. 
It underwent a thorough examination in the last 
Congress by the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
was unanimously reported by them. It will now 
be only a mere matter of form to send it again to 
that committee. It is one of those resolutions 
that are manifestly just. It would certainly re- 
ce vg the unanithous approval of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs if :t were to be sent there again, 
and would be so reported back to the House. I 
hope all objection will be nie and that it 
will be passed immediate] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. As I made the first 
objection to the passage of this joint resolution at 
this time, it is proper that I should makea simple 
statement in relation to it. 1 understand this to 
be a resolution appropriating a sum of money to 
the captain of a vessel sent to the British Govern- 
ment—to the Queen of England—as a present. 
After he gets there, he voluntarily, of his own 
accord, gives an e nterts uinmen to certain high offi- 


I think that the passage of 


Navy, and it would be an act | 


I am not sure that itis | 


I trust there will be no ob- | 


cials of England: and we are now askd to author- | 


ize the expenditure which was made by him with- | 


out authority. There is the whole question. 


TH 


involve san naportant principle. | think we should 
establish the principle that the commanders of our 
naval ships, as wellas other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, shall carry outliterally thetr instru 
and if the y lo give erand entertainments, 
it shall be at their own expense, and not with the 
understanding that Congr: ss shall re:nmburse them 
for theirexpenditures, However,as L remarked, 
1 will not insist upon my objection in 
stance. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER proceeded pn the question 


upon the engrossment and third reading of the 


“LLONS; 


choose 


ils in- 


jointresolution, and was dividing the ELlouse upon 


it. 
Mr. WELLS. I object. 
Mr. WINSLOW. It is too late to obj ject. 
Mr. MORSE. 1 hope that the gentleman from 


New York will withdraw his objection. This is 
a special cast The gentleman will remember 
that this was a vessel fitted up at the expense of 
the United States, under an act of Congress, and 
presented to Great Britain. This commander 
carried over this vessel to Great Britain by direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, and 
he made a formal presentation of it to the British 
Government, receiving the Queen and her Min- 
isters on board. He did that, sir, at his own ex- 
He had to entertain the Queen and her 
Ministers In order to save the eredit of the Uni- 
ted States. Why, then, should we stand her 
haggling over this small appropriation, when the 
honor of the country is concerned? What would 
the gentleman, what would the country have said, 
if Captain Hartstene had not entertained the 
Queen and those who received the Resolute from 
his hands? 1 do not see what possible good can 
be accomplished by sending the bill to a commit- 
tee. I hope, then, that my friend will withdraw 
his objection. Thissis a case which occurs for 
the first time, and the House need not be afraid 
that the naval officers of the country will have a 
precedent of extravagance for imitation in the 
future, for the may never occur again. Cap- 
tain Hartstene was directed to do a certain duty, 
and he has done it; and why should we not reim- 
burse him for his expenses? This is a —— 
ease conforming to no rules known to the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
bate in order? 

Mr. MORSE. I am only appealing to the gen- 
tleman from New York to withdraw his ebjec- 
tion. 


yeonse, 


case 


Is this de- 


Mr. FLORENCE. The objection comes too i 
late. 
Mr. WINSLOW. The bill was read, and I 


apprehend thata single objection cannot now stop 
the bill. Does the Spe aker decide that the objec- 
tion came too late? 

Mr. WASHBURN 
came too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 
objection was made in time. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then I make this point: I 
think, if the bill isexamined critically, that it will 
be found not to be an appropriation bill, and that 
a single objection, therefore, cannot stop it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill in extenso. It provides 
that the sum of $2,008 60 shall be allowed and 
paid, by the accounting officers of the Treasury, to 
Commander H. J. Hartstene, on account of extra 


, of Maine. I think that it 


expenses incurred by him in restoring the bark | 


Resolute. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Thatamount is to be allowed 
him in the settlement of his accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Is the money to be paid out 


of an appropriation already made? 


| that the eentleman from N 


Mr. PHELPS. There can be no doubt, Mr. 
Speaker, that this is an , Aenean bill, and 
ew York [Mr. Wetts} 
insisting upon his objection, it must be referred, 
either to one of the standing committees or to the 
Committee of the Whole House. I move that it be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 1 move that 
it be referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PHELPS. Then I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Very well, let it take that 
course. 

The question was taken; and the bil] was re- 


It | | ferred accordingly. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM B. 
TheSPEA KER: so laid before the House a joint 
resolution (S. No. 12) giving the consent of Con- 
eress to Captain Wilham B. Shubrick to accept 
a sword presented to him by Captain General and 
President Urquiza, of the Argentine Conf dera- 


SUUBRICK. 


tion; which was read a first and second time by 
its tithe 
Mr. MILES. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the 


House will consent to put that joint reselutien 
on its passage. It contains no appropriation, I 
can even satisfy my friend from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mittson,] who is so scrupulous, and properly 
so, on constitutional grounds, that in pe rovitting 
this gallant commander to accept this sword pre- 
sent od to him by President Urquiza, we only do 
what we have done repeatedly in similar cases. 
] presume that there will be no objection to put- 
ting the jomnt resolution on its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read‘the res- 
olution. ~ 

The Clerk read the joint resolution in ertenso. 
It provides that the consent of Congress shall be 
granted to Captain William Bradford Shubrick, 
late commander-in-chief of the squadron on th 
coast of Brazil and the Paraguay expedition, to 
accept a sword, presented - him b y His Excel 
leney Justo José de U rquiza, ¢ ‘aptain Ge neral and 
President of the Argentine Confederation, as a 
mark of his appreciation of the * distinguished 
character’ of that officer, said sword having been 
worn by the President on the oceasion of signing 
the new act of Confederation of the Argentine 
States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
necessity to refer that joint resolution to a com- 
mittee, and I hope it will be put on its passage. 
It has teen usual, heretofore, to put such resolu- 
tions immediately on their passage. 

Mr. MILES. Thatis just what T have pro- 
pose d, and [ trust that there will be no objection, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

SCHOONERS HELEN FLOOD AND SARAIL BOND. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill 
(Senate No. 146) authorizing the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to issue registers to the schoone rs Helen 
Flood and Sarah Bond, of Oswego, State of New 
York; which was read a first and second time by 
its Utle, and, on motion of Mr. Wasusurne, of 
Illinois, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


ABOLITION OF THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE, 


The SPEAKER also laid before 
bill (Se nate No. 


ome 
lege; 


the House a 
35) to abolish the franking privi- 
which was read a first and second tme by 


its title. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move that that 
bill be referred to a select committee of five; and 
I do it, sir, for the purpose of having a full report 
on this subject, which has undergone no discus- 
sion, until within a few days past, since 1791. I 
trust that it will be so ak, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I hope that the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio will not prevail. I 
would much rather put the bill on tts passage 
now without reference to any committee what- 
ever. 1 will not, however, insist on that, because 
itis somewhat unusual; but, sir, 1 see no reason 
why this bill should not take the ordinary course 
and go to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads 

Mr. PHELPS. Well, make that motion. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Ido make the motion. 
I think that the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads 1s fully able to discharge its duty, and 
to give this House all the light capable of being 
shed upon this subject. | see no reason why, 
under the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, this 
billshould be exempted from the ordinary course 
which bills take coming from the Senate. I hope, 
therefore, instead of to a select committee, that 
the bill will be referred to the Committee 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


on the 


Mr. COLFAX. I was about te make the same 
motion. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of IViinois. I move that 


it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speake r, i do not thin k 
that th re is the least necessity to refer this bill 
to any committee at all. It makes no appropri- 
ation, and it involves no principle thateach mem- 
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ber here will not examine for himself. 1 prefer Mr: REYNOLDS. If I have the ear of the The SPEAKER. It is treated as an amend- 


that it shall so stand, that we may have a vote on 
it whenever we choose. I prefer that the bill 
should be postponed to a day certain—I do not 
care what day, so that it is one within reasonable 
time—for in that way we shall have action upon 
the bill. Therefore | move to postpone it until 
Monday three weeks. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I call for the 
previous SEVEN, \ 

Mr. STEVENSON. How can the gentle- 
man from Illinois call for the previous question, 
when the gentleman from Alabama is upon the 
floor? . 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe gentleman from Ala- 
bama has not yielded the floor, the call for the 
previous question is not in order, 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am willing to vote upon 
the bill to-day; just as willing to do it now as at 
any other time. My own opinion upon it is 
formed, and I presume that is the fact in refer- 
ence to every member of the House. The pro- 
visions of the bill are simple and plain, and there 
can be no trouble in forming our conclusions in 
regard to it. I am willing, however, that it 
should be postponed, for the reason that in doing 
that we do not putit out of the reach of the House, 
but le 
rives to which it was postponed, can have a vote 
upon it; for when that time arrives the bill comes 
up in the shape of unfinished business. I move, 
therefore, if the Chair will entertain my motion— 
and I suppose it will—that the further considera- 
tion of this bill be postponed until Tuesday three 
weeks. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I now move 
the previous question, which will bring the House 
to a vote, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tlheman from Hlinois withdraw the call for the 
previous question, until | can submit a motion 
to refer the bill to a Committee of the Whole 
House? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I ask the gentleman from 
Illinois to withdraw his call. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Upon the 
request of the gentleman from New York, | with- 
draw my demand. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I move the indefinite post- 
ponement of this bill. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I call for the read- 
ing of the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, §c., That all laws by which any person 
or persons are authorized to send or receive any mailable 
matter free of postage be, and the same are hereby repealed : 
Provided, that this act shall not apply to any person or per- 
sons to whom the franking privilege may have been granted 


by name. 
Sec 


I call for the read- 


effeet from and after the 15th of April, 1860. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Do I understand 
that a motion has been made by the gentleman 
from New York to indefinitely postpone the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I demand the yeas and 
nays upon it, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
whether it is the purpose of the gentleman to pre- 
vent a proper consideration of this bill. Itisa 
very important one, and [should be very much 


gratified by having the motion of the gentleman | 


from Alabama prevail. Let the consideration of 
this bill be postponed for three weeks. 
The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. The 


question is upon seconding the demand for the | 


previous question. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
will bear in mind my object. It is not to 


New York that we should have this bill put in 
such a position that we can have a vote upon it. 
Will the gentleman say whether he will withdraw 
his motion or not? ~ 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I wish to know what || 


is to be the effect of the previous question upon 


this important bill, before we are compelled to 


vote upon it. 
Mr. REYNOLDS. 


I have'the floor? 


The SPEAKER. No one has the floor pend- l| 


ing the demand for the previous question. 


ive it Where its friends, when the time ar- | 


.2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take 


| the bill should be referred. 


I desire to know | 


I trust the re a I] 
| iscuss || 
this matter; but to suggest to the gentleman from | 


I desire to know whether || 





| Chair 
Mr. STEVENSON. 


1 call the gentleman to 
order, 


tion I call the previous question. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Upon that motion I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was put; and it was decided in | 
| 


the negative—yeas 72, nays 99; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Beale, | 


Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buflinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John 
G. Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Edwards, Ely, Fenton, Foster, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, Helniick, 
Howard, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, Elbert 8. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Mill- 


ward, Montgomery, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, || to refer any subject, and different committees shall be pro- 


Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Palmer, Reynolds, Chris- 
topher Robinson, James C. Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, Thayer, ‘Tompkins, Van 
Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu 


B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, and | 


Windom—7?2. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, 


Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, | | 
John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, |} 
Conkling, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Curry, Davidson, | 


De Jarnette, Edgerton, Edmundson, Eliot, Farnsworth, 
Ferry, Florence, Frank, Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, Har- 
deman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Hindman, Hous- 


ton, Hutchins, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kilgore, | 


Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, 
Charles D. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, McPherson, 
McQueen, McRae, Mites, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Ed- 
ward Joy Morris, Niblack, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, 


Phelps, Porter, Potter, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, Ruffin, | 


Rust, Sedgewick, Sherman, Sickles, Singleton, William 


Smith, William N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stanton, Steven- | 


son, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, Theaker, Thomas, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, Winslow, Woodruff, and 
W vodson—99. 


So the House refused to lay the bill upon the | 


table. 
During the call, 


Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. Bonnam had 


paired off with Mr. Vanpever upon this question. || 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, when his name was 
called, said: Mr. Speaker, lam in favor of the 
Senate bill now before this House, and I hope the 


motion to lay it on the table will not prevail, as | | 


would regard the success of that motion asacon- 


signment of the bill to ** the tomb of the Capu- | 
3ut, being paired, on this question as well | 
as all others, with Mr. Lonenecker, of Pennsyl- | 


lets.”’ 


vania, | decline to vote. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
bill shall be referred to a select committee, I vote 


99 


=o. A 


was paired off with Mr. Wuirecey. 


Mr. MAYNARD, when his name was called, | 


| said: Though I am opposed to this bill, yet I 
think it proper, out of respect to the Senate, that 
Therefore I} vote 
‘ no,”? 
Mr. ELY stated that Mr. Porrie had paired 
off with Mr. Brawncen. 


__ Mr. AVERY said that had he been within the 
Hall when his name was called, he would have | 


voted in the negative. 

Mr. HUMPHREY stated that he was called 
out just before his name was called, and that had 
he been present, he should have voted in the neg- 
ative. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon sec- 


onding the demand for the previous question upon 


the motion to refer the bill to the Committee on | 


the Judiciary. 
Mr. PHELPS., The gentleman from Ken- 


tucky submitted a motion to refer the bill to the | 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
which takes preeedence of the other motion. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


refer it to a select committee. 


Chair in what order the various motions will be 
ut? 


The SPEAKER. First upon referring to the | 


Committee on the Judiciary, then to the Commit- 


tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and lastly, | 


to a select committee. ees 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I inquire of the 
Chair, upon what principle the last motion Is put 
first? 


, || rule ma 

Mr.REYNOLDS. I withdraw my motion for | 
an indefinite postponement of the bill, and now | 
move to lay it upon the table; and upon that mo- || 


| lect committee. 


Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Hickman || 


And I moved to | 
Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to inquire of the | 





ment to the other motions. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Lask thatthe 114th 
be read, in connection with the 47th. 
URNETT. While ademand for the pre- 
vious question is pending 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Have I the floor? 
Mr. BURNETT. Not if I desire td raise a 


Mr. 





| question of order. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Then state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will state it. The gentle- 
man from Ohio is not in order, if, as I understand 
the Speaker, the question is upon seconding the 
demand for the previous question. That being 
the case, how can the gentleman from Ohio have 
the floar? 
_Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rose to a ques- 
tion of order myself. The 47th rule prescribes 
the order, as follows: : 


** When a resolution shall be offered, or a motion made, 


posed, the question shali be taken in the following order : 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union; the Committee of the Whole House; a standing 
committee ; a select committee.”’ 


But a subsequent rule, (the 117th,) which, upon 
legal principles, would have priority in any way 
in case of a conflict, provides that— 

**Upon the second reading of a bill the Speaker shall 


state it as ready for commitment or engrossment; and, if 
committed, then a question shall be, whether to a select 


| or standing committee, or to a Committee of the Whole 
| House.’ 


Now I submit asa point of order that, in the 


| case of a bill having been read a second time, and 


the question being on its reference, the question 
must first be put — the motion to refer to a se- 
nd that motion, by the way, 


7 
was first made. 


Mr.PHELPS. The gentleman from Ohio has 


demonstrated the correctness of the decision of the 


_ Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that, un- 


| der the 47th rule, the order of putting the motions 
| is prescribed in this way: first to the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union, then to a 
Committee of the Whole House, then toa stand- 


|| ing committee, and then to a select committee. 


The Chair therefore decides that the first motion 
would be upon reference to a standing committee. 
The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put. 
The SPEAKER. The first question is upon 
the motion to refer to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. If there is no objection, it will be re- 


|| ferred to that committee. 
Desirous that this | 
|| referred to the Committee-on the Post Office and 


Mr. PHELPS. [I object. I desire to have it 


Post Roads. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
bill may be again read. 

The bill was accordingly read. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I give notice 
that, when it is in order, I shall move tb amend the 
title by adding these words: 

And to separate the Representative from his constituents, 
and to abolish the country newspaper press. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I agree with you there. 
That is a common platform. 

The question was taken on the motion to refer 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary; and it 
was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on the motion to refer to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BARKSDALE called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. FLorence 
and McKwniecur were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes fifty-eight; noes not counted. 


Mr. STEVENSON called for the yeas and 


nays. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. Would it be in order 
to move now to postpone indefinitely the consid- 


I ask that the 


| eration of this matter? 


The SPEAKER. It would not be in order pend- 
ing the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That would be the 
better way to dispose of it. 

Mr. BURCH. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 


I desire to ask a ques- 
tion. 


If the House adjourn now, what becomes 


| of this bill? 


The SPEAKER. It will be the first thing in 


| order on Monday morning. 
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